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WHILE Boys and girls are settling down to another 
year of schoolwork, men and women all over the 
country are, settling down to another year of P.T.A. 
activity. Calendars are being drawn up, meetings are 
being scheduled, and invitations are going out by 
mail, by phone, by press. If past years are any guide, 
the invitations will get personal responses by the 
million. 

One fact we can be sure of: The meetings will be 
made up of people from many kinds of families— 
families that have generations of roots in America, 
families that arrived only last month, families where 
both mother and father have jobs outside the home, 
families where there is only one breadwinner, fam- 
ilies where the father is in military service, families 
where several generations live under one roof. 

The members of widely different families that sit 
down together in a P.T.A. meeting come from com- 
munities as varied as America. Congested cities are 
represented as well as spacious suburbs; trailer courts 
as well as the newest housing developments; small 
mill towns as well as remote mining areas and spread- 
ing country districts. 


FOR THESE many different families from many differ- 
ent communities the P.T.A. serves as a kind of town 
meeting. Here, face to face with their neighbors, 
thoughtful men and women talk over their concerns. 

In a P-T.A. meeting in the suburbs, for example, a 
father may speak for many when he says: “We moved 
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out here for the children. We wanted them to have 
room to play. They have plenty of play space now, 
but it takes me hours to get to work. I see little of 
my youngsters morning or night, and they see little 
of me. Is there anything at all we can do about this?” 

His next-door neighbor, who shares this concern, 
may step forward with another: “Boys and girls in 
our neighborhood are missing a great deal. Here 
they have no chance to become acquainted with chil- 
dren of other backgrounds. I want my sons and 
daughters to grow up knowing children of other in- 
come groups, other races, other cultures. How can 
we manage this?” 

In a large-city P.T.A. a mother may spark a spir- 
ited exchange by saying: “We came here from a place 
where homes had to be painted only every three or 
four years. Here walls are covered with grime after 
a single winter. And we could use better street light- 
ing in our neighborhoods. Well-lighted streets, we 
know, can mean lower crime rates.” 

In a P.T.A. whose members live on the fringe of 
a business area a teacher may make this plea: “We 
can’t let a machine shop go up on our block. This 
will mean more noise, more traffic. The zoning laws 
must be enforced. I don’t have to remind you that 
there are very good reasons for keeping residential 
districts separate from business and_ industrial 
enterprises.” j 

In a rural P,T.A. a member may turn to his neigh- 
bors with this hope: “Do you suppose we can get a 
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better library? For years we've struggled along with 
a few books on a few shelves in a rented store. We 
need a new building stocked with plenty of books.” 

And several miles away in an adjoining district a 
member may be asking: “What are we going to do 
about medical and hospital care? You know as well 
as I do how long it takes to get to our closest doctor— 
and the nearest hospital is farther away still.” 


iT Is in the P.T.A. that for many years many kinds of 
families from many kinds of communities have found 
a common meeting ground. The P.T.A. is a neigh- 
borhood organization that builds neighborhood soli- 
darity. It is a cohesive force in the community. Some 
know what is happening to and in their own neigh- 
borhoods only through the P.T.A. And it is here 
that for decades families and communities have had 
a chance to combine their strength to achieve for 
families and communities what otherwise might have 
been out of the question. 

Today this vast enterprise has attracted almost ten 
million men and women—parents, teachers, and other 
citizens interested in the welfare of children and 
youth. Every month thousands more are joining. Last 
year alone more than half a million new members 
came into P.T.A.’s across the country. They were par- 
ents, teachers, and other citizens who care about 
homes and communities and want to act on thei 
caring. 

You don’t have to be a parent to belong to a P.T.A. 
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Caring 


Anybody who cares about America and her future 
citizenry can join. The P.T.A. offers all a chance to 
work toward goals that are part of America’s great- 
ness—and to work toward them with other groups. 
Here all are free to enter and participate. We have 
no second-class memberships, no second-class citizens. 

The doors of the P.T.A. are never closed. The wel- 
come mat is out all year long. But in October a spe- 
cial invitation goes out. Then we who are members 
make a special effort to reach out to those who are 
not. We urge them to join us, to add their talents 
and their enthusiasm to the vast and deepening res- 
ervoir of caring that is the P.T.A. 

To the end that our striving toward better homes, 
better schools, and better communities may be en- 
riched by the unique contribution of every mother 
and father and teacher and friend in every kind of 
community, I, Ethel G. Brown, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, do hereby 
designate the month of October 1955 as Membership 
Enrollment Month. 


ER Ea 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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MY FATHER was a vagabond, a real one, to whom 
clocks or calendars or budgets or any sort of plan- 
ning meant nothing. He did have a craft—rustic fur- 
niture. Whenever we stopped by a grove of willows 
on a riverbank he would make furniture and willow 
baskets, Every day I would take the baskets to town, 
hanging over my arm, and sell them from house to 
house. That was how we got money for beans. Beans 
were our main sustenance, our life. 

But then we'd get up some morning and without 
any previous thought whatever, my father would say, 
“Well, it looks like a good day for traveling. You kids 
pull up the tent stakes.” So we'd throw everything 
into the old car and drive to the crossroads, He'd 
say “Heads we go east; tails we go west.” It didn’t 
make any difference. Where was he going? “Not goin’ 
anywhere,” he'd say. “Just travelin’.” That was the 
way we lived—just traveling, just drifting. And that’s 
what is demoralizing and embittering about a mo- 
bile society—not poverty but detachment, not belong- 
ing anywhere. 

I didn’t like to be dirty. I didn’t want to be a bum 
all my life. 1 wanted to be like the clean, smooth peo- 
ple—and some day perhaps even live in a house. 
“How can I do this?” I asked myself as I walked along 
the streets, peddling my baskets. “How can I find the 
secret of a life better than beans?” 

A child is a bundle of potentialities, but it takes 
education to bring them out. Education is more than 
mastering a set of subjects. It is the greatest function 
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of mankind, It is growth, I know you’ve read this in 
books; I learned it firsthand as a child, 


In one town I saw large brick buildings that didn’t 
look like houses. “What are they—these places where 
people don’t live?” I asked a lady who was kind and 
bought a basket. 

“They're public buildings. That one is a library.” 

“A library? What’s a library? Nobody lives there. 


Who owns it?” 


“The citizens, the taxpayers. The people own it 
together.” 

“You mean these people who live in houses? They 
own the libraries?” 

"Yes." 

“Well, what do they do with them?” 

‘They keep their books there.” 

‘Their books? What do they want of books?” 

What did books have to do with getting beans or 
finding a life better than beans, I wondered. I sensed 
that I had come upon another dimension, one that 
we didn’t recognize in our life of peddling baskets. 

Libraries! Could I go in? Were they free? 

“Yes, the library is free. You may go in.” 
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Billie Davis 


So I went in. I stared at the rows and rows of 
books. I sat at a polished table. I looked at pictures 
in a magazine. Nobody pushed me away. Here in the 
library I grasped the idea of community—of sharing, 
of owning something together. I said, they can’t help 
it if I’m a bum. Maybe if I come to their libraries, 
some day I can be like them. 

Then I discovered the churches. 

“Are they public buildings?” I asked anothet 
friendly person. 

“Yes, something like that. The people own them 
together.” 

“Well, may I go in?” 

“Of course, They’re always trying to get people to 
go into churches,” 

So I went in, I sat in a beautiful polished pew and 
looked at the stained glass windows, listened to the 
organ. I saw the children, clean and smooth, going 
down into a basement room. | followed them. 

Wasn't I embarrassed to go among these clean, 
smooth children? Not embarrassed as you may know 
it. | didn’t expect them to be kind to me or to take 
me as one of them. I though | was a different kind 
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of creature. I was used to being in public places, to 
standing on crowded corners, in train stations and 
bus depots, where I peddled my baskets trimmed with 
crepe-paper flowers. I could go into the church base- 
ment almost as a little dog would go—just looking 
around but never expecting to be one of the real 
people. 

I watched the children in that basement room. 
They sat in red chairs. A lady showed pictures and 
told a wonderful story about a man called Jesus, who 
loved all children and didn’t care who they were or 
where they lived. My heart responded, Somebody 
loved me! This must be part of the secret of a life 
that is better than beans, 

So I went to church and Sunday school every time 
I had an opportunity. And in the teachings of Jesus 
I found the greatest joy I have ever known. This ex- 
perience gave me hope to carry my quest further, to 
seek more ways toward the better life. 

Then one day I saw the schoolhouses. 

“What are those places where children go?” 

“Schools.” 

“What are they for?” 

And here is the heart of the matter. Everyone I 
asked gave me the same answer. They said, “Why, 
schools are for learning to read and write and do 
arithmetic.” 


| Said to My Sister... 


Now I haven't a thing in the world against read- 
ing and writing and arithmetic. They're very impor- 
tant. I simply say that this is a shallow answer. Even 
a little bum could see that, 

“Why should anybody learn reading and writing 
and arithmetic?” I asked. 

Shocked patrons gave me several answers, ‘““Why? 
So you'll get real smart, So you can get a good job 
some day when you grow up.” 

Dissatisfied, I looked for my own answer. Little 
by little I pieced things together. And one day I said 
to my sister, “I believe I know what schools are for. 
If you go to school, you learn about pictures and 
music and books and towns. Hobo kids don’t go to 
school; real kids that live in houses do. That’s the 
difference. If we could go to school maybe we could 
be as they are some day, perhaps even live in a house. 
A school must be to help people become better than 
they are.” 

Some teachers’ colleges use a text called Introduc- 
tion to American Public Education. What does it say 
is the purpose of the school? To help the citizen be- 
come a contributing member of society, The words 
are those of the educator, but the purpose is exactly 
as I discovered it. To be part of a community, to be 
something better than you are—that’s what school 
can lead to, 

Surely we hobo kids couldn't go to school. 

“How much does it cost?” 












. Armstrong Roberts 


“It’s free.” 

But somebody had to pay. Nothing is really free. 

“Who pays for it?” 

“The citizens, the taxpayers.” 

“The people that live in houses? They buy schools 
and a little bum can go there free?” 

“Te.” 

Here were people who wouldn't kick me in the 
teeth. I loved those taxpayers. 

“I can’t go to school. I have to peddle baskets every 
day,” I said. 

And they said, ““There’s a law, a law that boys and 
girls must go to school.” 

A law that you have to take advantage of some- 
thing that’s free! That’s a queer idea, A hobo soon 
learns to take advantage of anything that’s free. So 
there’s a law! Now I could talk to my dad. I could 
say, “If you don’t let me go to school you might get 
put in jail.” 

Some people have asked me, “How much of your 
story is due to your own personality and tempera- 
ment? Suppose you hadn’t been intelligent and am- 
bitious?” That’s beside the point. No matter how 
much intelligence or ambition I might have had, 
what good would they have done if there had been 
no free way? Without that, any asset that I might 
have had would have been dissipated in the hobo 
jungles along the riverbank. 


| Find a Place 


One day we were camped near a town where there 
was a consolidated school. I was eight years old. My 
sister was six. People had told us that Monday was 
the first day of school. You could get on a school bus 
and go to school free. We talked it over with the 
folks, and finally they consented. 

On Monday we went to the corner to wait for the 
bus. A couple of mothers were there, talking about 
their children, how brilliant they were, how they 
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were going to be enrolled in school. Enrolled! That 
was a new word, 

“Did you hear that lady?” my sister asked. “She 
said ‘enrolled.’ What does ‘enroll’ mean? Who will 
enroll us? Nobody, Our mother isn’t here. Let's go 
back to the tent!” 

“Now, listen,” I said. ““There’s a law that children 
have to go to school. When we get there they'll have 
to let us in, whether we're enrolled or not.” 

So we got on the bus and went to school. Naturally, 
since it was the first day, people were going in all di- 
rections. At last a bell rang and all the people ran in- 
side the rooms, closed the doors, and left us out in 
the hall alone. 

We saw one door ajar and peeked in. A teacher 
was introducing herself to her class. I took my sister 
by the hand and, serene and confident in my knowl- 
edge of the law, walked up to this teacher and said, 
“We'd like to go to school here, please.” 

The teacher looked down and smiled. She gave a 
good first impression. None of this oh-you-poor-little- 
dears business. And she wasn’t shocked or irritated. 
She was completely matter of fact, “Of course, girls. 
I'll take you right into the office and help get you 
enrolled.” 

I nudged my little sister. I had told her there was 
a law! 

So we were enrolled. Another teacher took me into 
a room and said, “This is your desk.” My desk! She 
gave me a desk! It was like the others—in a row with 
all the clean, smooth children. She didn’t say they 
had some old desks in the corner reserved for hoboes. 
She gave me a desk in the row. 

Can you see what that meant to me? I had no house 
with a number. I had no street, no town, no state, 
But somehow this free compulsory public educa- 
tional system of the United States of America had 
provided me with a desk of my own. As I sat at that 
desk I learned the first and greatest lesson I ever 
learned in public school: that I had a place. I could 
belong; I could count. I could be—what do they call 
it?—a contributing member. Out on the street they 
could laugh and throw sticks and call me a bum, But 
when the bell rang and I got inside the schoolroom 
and sat at my desk I was free. I was equal. 

Where else will you find half so true a picture of 
the American way of life as you will find in the pub- 
lic school classroom? The classroom where boys and 
girls from every walk of life sit side by side and share 
experiences and ideas? 

And so I found it in school after school as we trav- 
eled hither and yon. I don’t even know how many 
schools I attended. Bound by no ward or district, 
whenever we got to a new town I shopped around 
and picked out the prettiest building. Therefore | 
suppose I came upon the nicer schools. But when | 
got inside a new classroom, always a teacher would 
smile at me, and always there would be a desk. 
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I am often asked, “Aren’t you painting a rosy pic- 
ture? Were all the teachers so good?” Possibly I 
didn’t have a true basis for judging. Possibly I didn’t 
expect very much. But I never met a malicious teach- 
er. If there were some who weren't positively good, 
at least they didn’t stand in my way. 

Some people think you have to learn everything 
in order—step one, step two, step three, It’s amazing 
how a child can get to the same destination by an- 
other route. I remember the way I used to go into 
a new schoolroom. I would have no record, no trans- 
fer with me. My dad always pulled up stakes in too 
much of a hurry for that. 

The teacher would ask me, “What grade are you 
in?” 

I would put a proposition to her. “You put me in 
the grade I say and try me out. See if I can do the 
work. If I don’t, you can always put me back.” 

I managed to skip two grades that way. Not know- 
ing about grades or prerequisites I thought every 
child ought to be in the grade where he could do the 
work. (Strangely enough, modern educators are get- 
ting around to agreeing with me.) Often I’d walk 
into a class and not know any of the basic explana- 
tions. I’d have to figure them out for myself, without 
asking questions, because if | asked too many ques- 
tions I might be put back. Today I’m grateful for 
that chance to learn how much knowledge you can 
acquire just by thinking, It’s really amazing. 


1 Set a Table 


I also believe that the aims of teaching go beyond 
cut-and-dried lessons, I would like to tell a story to 
illustrate this point. 

We had a grub box on the running board of our 
car. We had nothing that we called dishes or silver- 
ware, only one pan and one spoon for each person. 
When it was time to eat I grabbed my spoon and my 
enamel pan out of the grub box, went to the kettle, 
dipped out my beans, and sat under a tree to eat 
them. When I finished I went down to the river and 
swished my pan and spoon in the water or in a gal- 
vanized pail. Then I threw them back into the or- 
ange crate. That’s all there was to domestic science 
in our family. 

You may think that a child raised in this manner 
would be a rather poor risk at a dinner party. But 
one day there was a teacher who knew that a child 
cannot live by arithmetic alone, and she invited me 
to lunch. She could have perched me on a stool in 
the kitchen with a piece of bread and jam. But in- 
stead she spread the table with a clean, smooth cloth 
and laid out fresh, clean cloth napkins. 

“Let’s set the table,” she said. “See the plates? 
They go about an inch from the edge. The silver- 
ware? This piece with points—it’s a fork—goes to the 
left. Knife and spoon to the right. The glass at the 
end of the knife.’”” Then she showed me how to cut 
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the meat. “You cut just a bit and place the knife 
across the plate.” 

She explained this as we ate together, and she 
seemed to enjoy it. After the meal she gave me a 
book called Table Manners for Children. I read it 
and told my little sister about it. We spread a gunny 
sack over an orange crate and put out sticks for 
knives and forks, And thus we learned how the real 
people ate. To me this is education: to equip a per- 
son with knowledge and skill so that when a situa- 
tion arises he knows what to do. 

As the years went by I read other books on table 
manners and etiquette, even though I still ate beans 
from the kettle on the riverbank. But finally, when it 
became my privilege to sit at a table with clean, 
smooth people, I was shocked at their atrocious 
manners! 


| Could Be Anything . . . 


At last I was able to graduate from a high school 
in southern California. Though we lived on the edge 
of a cotton patch and I still had the economic status 
of a bum, at school it didn’t make any difference. 
School had kept its promise. There I could be any- 
thing I had the ability to be. 

I was chosen to speak at commencement. And on 
graduation night as I stood on the platform, repre- 
senting the two hundred and fifty boys and girls in 
my class, | was thrilled to know that my school had 
provided each of us with a royal blue gown. 

My new shoes were blue and white spectator 
pumps to match my gown. I had got them at the re- 
lief ofhce. I was proud of those shoes because they 
represented what-I thought was my country’s way. 
There on the platform I looked across at the out- 
standing senior boy, who was to give his speech just 
before I gave mine. He was the son of the director of 
the relief office. His dad had written out the order 
for my shoes! 

As I started to give my speech I thought back over 
the years of living in tents, peddling baskets, the im- 
morality and filth and squalor that I had known. 
And suddenly I wanted to say to all the teachers I 
had ever had, “You have brought me from that hobo 
jungle up to the place where the white houses are. 
You have given me a life that is better than beans!” 





Billie Davis’ inspiring and heart-warming story is 
already known to scores of Americans who have 
heard her speak at schools, colleges, and churches and 
before educational organizations and civic groups. 
One of her many articles, “I Was a Hobo Kid,” 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, elo- 
quently defended the public schools against those 
who questioned their effectiveness. The article you 
have just read is based on a speech given by Mrs. 
Davis at the 1955 convention of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
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Eda J. LeShan 


AN ELDERLY couple sitting in a restaurant booth were 
disturbed by a loud commotion nearby. Turning 
around, they heard a harassed mother say to a loudly 
protesting child, “If -you act like such a baby we'll 
never take you to a restaurant again!”” They glanced 
over the edge of the booth and beheld the culprit— 
no more than two years old and in a high chair! 

How we sometimes rave and rant because we have 
made growth our adversary as it goes on at its own 
uncompromising and sensible pace! Why can’t two- 
year-old Karen remember from one time to the next 
how furious you were when she got into your per- 
fumes? Four-year-old Allen could pick his clothes up 
off the floor; he’s just being stubborn. And what in 
the world did we do wrong, that Terry is so selfish 
and belligerent with other three-year-olds? Is it pos- 
sible that all these things had to happen as part of 
the normal course of growth? One young mother, on 
receiving a nursery school report that described her 
daughter as “emotionally immature,” asked with 
good sense, “If you can’t be immature at three, when 
can you be?” 

Parents might be able to relax considerably if 
they became friends of growth rather than its impa- 
tient critics. We can all use a moment to reflect about 
the truly remarkable ways in which our preschool- 
age children are really moving toward maturity, 
Remember how much faith we had in the inherent 
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power of physical growth when they were infants? 
Assuming that ours was a normally healthy specimen, 
we were quite content to see him lie on his stomach 
at six weeks. And how we crowed when he could sit 
up, even unsteadily! We knew that nature had pro- 
vided the initial impulse for growth and that, if we 
supplied the right setting, those chubby and slighily 
buckling legs would one day be running and jump- 
ing around the house. We never felt inclined to say, 
“Oh, stop lying there like such a baby, Get up and 
walk!” Nor did we think we had failed as parents 
because our toddler couldn't quite get his spoon to 
his mouth and landed it in his ears or his hair instead. 


Don’t Rush Mel! 


Harder to wait for are the two- to five-year-olds’ 
increasingly complex tasks of emotional and social 
growth. We start to feel outside pressures as other 
people begin to sit in judgment on how “naughty” 
or “nice” our children may be. We want to eliminate 
as quickly as possible Johnny's habit of biting other 
children, Ellen’s colorful language in front of 
Grandma. 

It’s going to take time, just like learning to walk. 
Children have the same inner drive toward social 
and emotional maturing that they have for physical 
growth. Self-discovery is the keynote during these 
preschool years. “Who am I? What can I do? How 
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Part of the great heritage we the people 
treasure is our Bill of Rights. 

Children, too, have rights —perhaps 

the most important of which is the right to 
be young and fo grow according 


to their own timetable. 


This is the second article in the 1955-56 study 


program on the preschool child. 


do others feel about me? What do I want? Am I 
special?” These are some of the important questions 
children are wrestling with. It is a time for getting 
generalized impressions about oneself and the world 
one lives in. Older children learn specific “words” 
about society and themselves, but this is the time for 
getting the ‘“‘music’—the all-over tone of what the 
world is like and one’s place in it. Most of us reject 
the idea that these are the crucial years of childhood, 
because we believe that every life experience from 
birth to death changes and modifies us, But it is true 
that these years do involve the development of some 
basic attitudes, which are greatly influenced by the 
mood and tone of daily life experiences. 

We have learned that growth is best encouraged 
when children come to like themselves and to feel 
that the world is a friendly, understanding place. We 
are getting away from the attitude that unless medi- 
cine tastes bitter it can’t possibly do any good. Like- 
wise when it comes to civilizing our children we no 
longer believe that unless the process is unpleasant 
we can’t be getting anywhere! 

Four-year-old Jimmy thinks of himself as pretty 
darned lovable and smart. He got this way partly 
because the adults around him didn’t expect too 
much too soon. They didn’t think he was a “bad 
boy” when he tried to explore the garbage pail at a 
year, or when he fell off the chair he shouldn’t have 
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been on at all. They didn’t think he was “babyish” 
because he couldn’t see any possible advantage to 
using the toilet until he was well past two, or because 
he was very fond of his bottle and not a bit anxious 
to give it up until he had decided, to his own satis- 
faction, on the vast superiority of chocolate milk! He 
had taken considerable time getting used to the idea 
of three meals a day, much preferring five or six 
snacks, and his parents had been proud of his even- 
tual capitulation to civilized living when he reluc- 
tantly accepted the reality of spoons and odd-tasting 
things that were “good” for him. 


At Home in a Cozy World 


No one thought he was a young monster because 
for the longest time he couldn’t bear to share his 
toys or take turns. When he was two he would go 
into a tailspin at the sound of the vacuum cleaner, 
but his parents didn’t make him feel like a coward. 
Now that he has a night light in his room, or even 
when he has an occasional nighttime “accident,” he 
feels that this is no blot on his escutcheon. People 
seem to be confident that when he’s ready to move 
on to more grown-up ways, he will. 

He feels pretty friendly toward grownups most 
of the time. As often as they can, they let him choose 
and decide, learn through independent experience. 
But he also knows they won't let him choose or 
experiment where it might not be safe to do so. He 
can’t decide to wear his spring jacket in the winter, 
and he isn’t allowed to hit his baby sister, although 
he can talk about wanting to. He feels pretty friendly 
toward other children too, and he is learning that 
it is worthwhile to control your feelings and _ be- 
havior sometimes, because it’s pleasant to know that 
other people like you. 

With all these nice feelings about himself Jimmy 
has actually moved a long way from being a self- 
centered, completely dependent baby. By exploring 
the world around him he has learned about his own 
body, what it can and can’t do. He has developed a 
fantastic number of physical skills—running, climb- 
ing, buttoning his shirt, brushing his teeth, to men- 
tion just a few. He has learned a lot about feelings, 
his own and other people’s—love, impatience, anger, 
frustration, rivalry. He can recognize some real dan- 
gers. He is struggling with the difference between 
real and make-believe. He has an insatiable curiosity; 
he wants to learn and know. 

Jimmy has absorbed a great deal of his society's 
attitudes, and he understands many of the roles 
played by his family and members of his community. 
He wants to be like his parents, to gain their ap- 
proval. He is getting a sense of what it means to be 
a boy or a girl, and some day a mommy or a daddy. 
He has begun to notice the variety of people, places, 
and ideas. In his neighborhood different people treat 
him in different ways. The daddies of his friends all 
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have different jobs. He even realizes there are differ- 
ent ideas about bringing up children. 

Jimmy has tested himself and found many of his 
strengths and weaknesses. He knows that when he’s 
feeling angry he likes to paint or when he’s feeling 
lively he likes to build with blocks. He’s tried many 
roles out for size in dramatic play and is distinctly 
partial to being “a fireman in the daytime, a daddy 
at night.” He brings humor and intelligent percep- 
tion to his play. 


The More You Know, the More You Wonder 


Despite all these remarkable evidences of growth, 
Jimmy and his contemporaries often worry their par- 


ents because there are times when they seem less 
mature than they were at two. They seem to have 
more fears and longer temper tantrums, to show 
extreme shyness, to cry more easily. They even say 
“Let’s pretend I’m a baby” and ask for a bottle 
to suck on. 

Yet these are all signs of growth! It takes keen 
awareness and imaginaziion to be afraid. A baby can 
paddle happily in the water at the beach. Her five- 
year-old brother looks as far as he can see and knows 
it’s all ocean. He knows too how unsettling it can be 
to get a nose full oi water. A baby can’t see the shapes 
of wild animals in the dark shadows at night because 
he doesn’t even know what animals are. A baby 
doesn’t have guilty feelings that can make him afraid 
because he can’t think in words. Three-year-old Jeff 
can’t go out to play, and he’s mad at his mother. 
He thinks, “I hate her, I wish she’d go away,” and 
then, because this is a terrifying notion, he gets 
scared, He isn’t at all sure the words don’t have the 
power to make something happen. He feels better at 
night if there’s a light on in the hall and he can hear 
his mother walking around, safe and sound, 

Shyness is also the result of keener perception. 
When Janet was two she talked to everybody. At five 
she’s embarrassed and self-conscious. She senses the 
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subtler nuances of social relationships. She’s also 
more aware of herself as a person. 

Four- and five-year-olds ask searching questions 
about life, birth, death, sex, rules, and laws, Intelli- 
gent perception has led to the discovery of some 
earthshaking facts of life: Grownups don’t under- 
stand everything; they can’t do anything they want; 
we are all mortal. Stephen, not yet ready for the 
abstract philosophies that comfort and inspire adults, 
thinks very concretely: “Where was I before I was? 
Could my mommy die?” Crying is harder because 
feelings are stronger. Anger at oneself and frustration 
with the world are more intense because children are 
now intelligent enough to set higher standards of 
behavior and accomplishment. Now there is memory 
of the past, and when the going gets too rough one 
wants to return, for a while, to being a baby again. 


Growth Spurred by Faith 


As we look toward kindergarten or first grade we 
hope our children will be happy and self-confident, 
able to care about others and to value themselves. 
We hope they will have developed inner controls, 
based on an understanding of the choices they must 
make. We want them to feel strong and independent, 
to be eager for further learning experiences, 

We help our children reach these goals when we 
recognize that children can be only what they have 
experienced, that they can care about others’ feelings 
only if someone has cared about theirs, that they can 
have confidence in themselves only if others have had 
faith in them. They need to feel sure that their 
accomplishments have been for their own joy and 
satisfaction, not merely to please someone else; that 
learning, through stories, trips, or good talk, is a deep 
satisfaction in its own right and has been so all along. 

We need to share with our children the knowledge 
that growth has its ups and downs and does not 
proceed in a smooth, straight line. We and they need 
to know that each big step forward brings with it 
both eagerness and trepidation and that our family 
stands firmly bound together to help with encourage- 
ment and love. 

There need be no “unfinished business” left over 
from the nursery years if children have moved ahead 
at their own pace with approval and support. As 
our child faces the grade-school years, he can be 
optimistic because the past has been good. 





Eda J. LeShan, writer and parent educator, is a 
staff member of the adult education department 
conducted by the public schools of Great Neck, Long 
Island. After years of working with parents’ groups 
it is her observation, she writes us, that the big prob- 
lem with many parents is not lack of information 
about growth but “the wish to push it along at a 
good clip, to be nervous and concerned at some of 
the less lovely steps in the process of growing up.” 
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In the light of all we have learned about how 
children learn, what's a report card really for? 
What message does it carry from teacher to parent? 
What important facts does it leave untold, and how 


are these facts to be communicated? 


REPORT CARDS have been front-page news in two 
nearby communities within recent years. In one, the 
school staff worked long and hard to build a modern 
curriculum, Teachers attended child study groups 
so as to get a clear idea of the developing interests, 
needs, and abilities of children and youth. They 
drew up new sets of objectives for their teaching, and 
with these came changes in the kind of reports sent 
out to parents, Instead of entering A, B, C, and D 
grades on report cards the teachers wrote individual 
letters to each parent about his child’s progress. 

A typical letter might run something like this: 
“Marion is reading books of seventh- and eighth- 
grade difficulty. She recently prepared an excellent 
report on sulfa drugs, their uses and dangers. She 
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This is the second article in the 1955-56 
study program on the school-age child. 


A Report 


on Report 


seems to be losing her shyness and plays well with 
other children, She is good at solving problems but 
is not always accurate in computation. She could 
profit from some additional practice on fractions at 
home. 

“Marion usually eats the plate lunch at noon. She 
is gaining weight and seems not to tire so easily as 
she did last fall.” 

And then the storm broke. The parents weren’t 
satisfied. “What does this kind of report mean? Is 
Marion a good student? If so, how good? Is she as 
accurate as the other children? Is she as accurate as 
she should be for sixth grade? Of course she plays 
well with other children, but can she spell? If we 
move to another part of the country, what will such a 
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letter mean to the school authorities? Why can’t we 
go back to report cards with marks?” 

Parents talked with other parents, and some com- 
plained to the superintendent. His explanation that 
this type of report was now in general use all over 
the country didn’t satisfy them. Committees were 
formed to study the problem. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions invited out-of-town specialists to speak on the 
subject. Newspapers ran daily articles on it. Letters 
to the editor expounded various viewpoints, hotly 
and sometimes bitterly. Rapidly the controversy be- 
came a contest to see which side could win, not a 
discussion to see what would be the best thing to do. 

In the second community, report cards had under- 
gone a similar change. Curriculum committees had 
come to believe that a grade of gg, or B, in reading 
had no specific meaning either to teacher or to par- 
ents. So at intervals of about two months parents 
were sent typed form letters reporting on their chil- 
dren’s progress. 

Here too the storm clouds gathered. Parents asked: 
“What does it mean when the letter says the student 
‘takes responsibility,’ ‘cooperates with the group,’ and 
‘shares effectively in planning’? Are these things sub- 
stitutes for grades in geography and science and 
arithmetic? Does the school think those things are 
more important than the subjects we used to study?” 
Many parents—and some teachers, too—urged the 
superintendent to return to the old report cards. 

Then a surprising thing happened. The superin- 
tendent said, “By all means let’s do so, if those report 
cards told you what you want to know. You see, 
what we are trying to do is to make each report tell 
what you want to know about your child’s progress, 
We thought the form letters were better than a 
report card with only the grades of A, B, C, and D 
on it. But let’s talk it over. We'll have a meeting 
soon to get everybody’s point of view and decide 
what course to take.” 

It took more than one meeting, for not everyone 
agreed on what report cards are for and on what 
parents want to know about their children’s experi- 
ences at school, They didn’t agree either on how the 
desired information can best be given to parents. 
A good first step was taken, however, when parents 
and school personnel decided that since reports were 
for parents, they should be planned by parents. 

Both communities, then, have recognized their 
problem and are working on it, the one controver- 
sially and the other cooperatively, 


What Are Report Cards For? 


Among the old records kept in an ironbound trunk 
and handed down in our family are some early re- 
port cards dated around 1870. Each one carries the 
heading “Reward of Merit.” Each is decorated with 
small colored pictures of children, bouquets of flow- 
ers, flying birds, or butterflies. On each one is the 
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name of the child who received the card and the 
name of his teacher. Some cards specify the area of 
the child’s excellence: “For Good Conduct,” “For 
Superior Penmanship,” “To a Studious Child.” 
These reports were obviously intended to reward 
children and give them an incentive to keep on 
working. This same twofold purpose is present in 
most reports today—to give a pat on the back and to 
motivate continued effort. 

Those decorated cards of long ago were often 
awarded in a ceremony at the end of the term. They 
were meant to be taken home and pasted in an 
album or shown to admiring relatives. Thus they had 
a third purpose, that of enlisting parents’ interest and 
their support of the school. We can almost hear a 
typical family conversation of that day: “Tommy, 
did you get a merit card for good conduct?” “Isn’t 
Lucy’s card for arithmetic pretty?” “This makes four 
merit cards in your book,” “Did the teacher tell you 
why you didn’t receive a card this term?” 


Purposes Still Served 


Behavior, or (to use the older word) deportment, 
has always been an important item in reports to 
parents. After the era of rewards of merit for good 
conduct children were given percentage grades in 
deportment—86, 91, 100. And their children in the 
early 1g00’s took home colored report cards to show 
their parents just how well they had been conform- 
ing to the school’s code of behavior, A blue card 
denoted good, a green card fair, and a yellow card 
(“Oh! What will happen?”) poor. Now and then a 
bright red card (“Excellent,” the legend said) told 
parents that all was indeed well. 

Much later, report cards carried check lists of 
behavior characteristics to explain the child’s grade 
in deportment: “works quietly”; “industrious”; 
“thoughtful of others”; “wastes time”; and so on. 
Such judgments were the forerunners of today’s ef- 
forts to observe and record evidences of children’s 
social growth. 

One other purpose served by these early reports 
was to indicate a child’s strong and weak points in 
school subjects and to help parents do some advance 
planning. “Ella is good in music. Maybe we should 
buy an organ.” “George does very well in all his 
subjects. We should save regularly so we can send 
him to college.” “Catherine has missed twenty-six 
days this winter. The doctor says she should have 
her tonsils removed,” Reports always have had this 
additional purpose—to stress matters on which par- 
ents will want to plan ahead. 

Not long ago a woman telephoned our division 
of international education at the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to say that her husband was to be transferred 
to a post in North Africa. She was making arrange- 
ments for their children’s schooling. One child had 
just finished fifth grade. “What will that be in 
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Libya?” she asked. “Do I need to take a course ol 
study along to show what fifth grade here means?” 

The older child, in high school, would probably 
have to go to a private school, the mother had been 
told. “Will there be any difficulty in getting him 
accepted? Will I need proof that he has a high 1.Q.?” 

Whether or not a child is moving to another con 
tinent, another community, or another grade in the 
same school, these questions are typical of what ever) 
parent wants to know about his youngster’s progress: 
How well is my child doing in relation to what the 
school expects at certain ages? How well is my child 
doing for his ability? How does he compare with 
others? Sometimes we hear it said that this last ques- 
tion is unfortunate, that it is enough to know a child 
is doing as well as he is able, not better or worse than 
others, But parents do seek any clue that will tell 
them what their own child’s strong points are, what 
potentialities they can build on in the years to come 
There seems to be no single ‘“‘best way” to give pa 
ents all that information, But this much can be said: 
If a report doesn’t tell parents what they want to 
know or if what it says doesn’t make sense, it isn’t a 
good kind of report. 


What Puzzles Parents 


There is, however, fairly general agreement that 
the percentage figures and letter grades most of us 
grew up with are hard to use and to interpret, Let's 
say Leone gets A in reading. Does it mean that she 
pronounces new words independently? That she 
reads aloud accurately and effectively? That she un 
derstands what she reads? That she has a library card 
and uses it regularly? That she enjoys poems? That 
she reads and interprets arithmetic problems clearly? 
Chat she can find places on a map? What does an A 
really mean in fourth-grade reading? Can that, one 
A tell all the important things about Leone’s reading? 

Percentage grades have just the same disadvan 
tages as do descriptive terms like Excellent, Good, 
and Fair or Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory. There is 
so much to tell about Leone’s problems and successes 
week after week that it can’t possibly be squeezed 
into one word! Some schools have made check lists of 
phrases describing all the things Leone (or Richard 
or Frances) might do in a six weeks’ period. This 
seems good, if the phrases are concrete enough so 
that parents can easily identily them with their own 
active, exciting, annoying, yet always growing young 
ster. But if those phrases in the check list grow stereo- 
typed (“works up to capacity”; “is ready to accept 
leadership”; “is a good group member”) the check 
lists may not really strike a clear note. 

The phrase “is a good group member” is chock-full 
of meaning to shy little Carla’s teacher as she appre- 
ciatively marks it with a good strong check. But 
when Carla’s mother and father read it there are no 
experiences to go with it, no pictures of Carla work- 
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ing and playing with other children day after day. 

Difficulties like this have led many schools to use 
individual letters from teachers to parents as a sub- 
stitute for, or a supplement to, the prepared report 
cards with letter or grade marks. These letters are 
very hard to write. Any mother who writes periodic 
letters to adoring grandparents about a new baby 
knows what a job it is to tell all about new teeth, 
new words, new tricks, 

Yet the practice of sending letters from teachers to 
parents does have many advantages. It encourages 
the keeping of specific records—health data, scores on 
tests or written lessons, incidents jotted down while 
the class is working, children’s comments about their 
own problems or progress, Some schools, too, have 
found that the letter type of report may bring a 
direct response from parents—a letter in reply or a 
visit—showing that the report has fulfilled one of its 
purposes: to promote joint planning by parents and 
teachers. Sometimes a school will provide substitute 
teachers to allow the regular teachers time for pre- 
paring these letters. Secretarial help may also be 
supplied. 


































































































On the other hand, some school systems, after try- 
ing every kind of report, have found that the only 
way to make sure that parents and teacher will join 
forces on behalf of each child is to get them together. 
Teacher-parent conferences do this. Scheduled for a 
definite time, they enable teacher and parent in 
about half an hour to get acquainted with each other 
and exchange information that will help them both 
do a better job for the child. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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United Nations 


© Unations 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


United States Representative 
to the United Nations 


/Ten Years of Achvevement 


IN A recent nation-wide poll 86 per cent of those 
questioned said they thought that the United Na- 
tions is a useful organization. This and similar polls 
show wide public agreement that the United Nations 
helps the United States to find freedom and security 
in the face of aggressive Communism. Let us look at 
some of the facts that support this opinion. 

Though it was not designed for this purpose, the 
U.N. has proved itself able to fight for freedom in 
the cold war. Among other things it has: 

1. Convicted Communist China of aggression and 
repeatedly voted down efforts to get Red China into 
various U.N. bodies. 

2. Mobilized world opinion to make possible the 
liberation of our fifteen imprisoned fliers. 

3. Upheld the United States and the free world 
on every important political question that has come 
before it. 

4. Endorsed our determination to keep Commu- 
nism out of the Western Hemisphere by upholding 
our position in the Guatemalan crisis. 

Everybody knows of the sacrifices made by the 
United States in the name of the United Nations in 
the fight against Communist aggression in Korea. 
Not so well known is the fact that fifteen of our 
U.N. allies put the equivalent of two divisions into 
that fight. Reduced to the stark terms of war, this 
means that those allies suffered 17,000 casualties, in- 
cluding more than 3,000 dead. Reduced to financial 
terms, it means that more than $600,000,000 a year 
was spent by our U.N. allies during the three years 
of the war. This sum, incidentally, compares inter- 
estingly with the $13,000,000 a year that our U.N. 
membership costs us. 

The United Nations has played a major role in 
other trouble spots of the world. Its influence caused 
the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Iran in 1946. 
Its influence has also prevented the outbreak of war 
over Kashmir. It played an important mediatory role 
in the conflict that led to the independence of Indo- 
nesia. And its influence is being constantly exerted 
to keep hostility between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries from breaking out into renewed warfare. 
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These achievements alone would justify the less 
than ten cents a year that our U.N. membership costs 
every American. But the U.N.—beyond its number- 
one job of peacemaking—does other things of great 
value. 

The U.N. is a device that keeps free countries 
unified, Because they are free, they tend to drift 
apart unless there is a place that all of them recog- 
nize as valuable to their national interests. The U.N. 
is such a place—a center, as the Charter calls it, for 
harmonizing the actions of nations. Here free coun- 
tries can work out their differences and oppose Com- 
munist efforts to weaken them. Since the American 
people make up only 6 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, while Communism controls 40 per cent, it is 
plain we need allies. The U.N. helps us keep them. 

The United Nations is a unique center of infor- 
mation. Our position of leadership in this closely 
knit and dangerous world makes it necessary for us 
to keep ourselves constantly informed of the plans 
and policies of other nations. Leaders in a wide 
variety of fields from more than sixty nations are 
permanently stationed at the U.N. We are in con- 
stant touch with them. When a foreign representa- 
tive talks to us at the U.N., he has the benefit not 
only of instructions from his home government but 
of the firsthand knowledge and insight he gets from 
comparing notes and checking opinions with other 
representatives. This kind of diplomatic “‘cross-fertili- 
zation” is not found on such a scale anywhere else on 
earth. It is of great value to our government. 


For the Common Good 

The U.N. is a place where we can take concrete 
steps to deal with common problems. The most dra- 
matic demonstration of this was made in 1953 by 
President Eisenhower. In an address to the General 
Assembly the President spoke of a problem that con 
cerns us all—the problem of nuclear energy. The 
President’s initiative has resulted in two important 
steps. The first is the revently concluded U.N. Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
which has shown the world that the atom is fat 
more important as an instrument of peace than of 
war. The second has been international cooperation 
for the establishment of an agency that will make 
atomic materials available for peaceful use in coun- 
tries which would not otherwise be able to obtain 
them. These steps have generated good will for our 
country the world over. 

The problems that the U.N. can act upon are of 
two main types: those that make the headlines and 
those that do not. The peaceful use of atomic energy, 
disarmament, and threats of aggression are all prob- 
lems that get into the newspapers. Malaria control in 
Southeast Asia and better nutrition for children in 
the Middle East are the kinds of problems which 
don’t get many headlines, except in Southeast Asia 
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and the Middle East. The United States works in the 
U.N. on all these problems—and many more. 

The U.N. is our only world forum, a place where 
public opinion is formed and put to work. We and 
other free nations use the U.N. constantly to tell the 
truth, to show up and probe Communist fallacies, 
and ultimately to help develop that common world- 
wide sense of justice which is the only basis for true 
and enduring peace. 


For Justice 


Neither we nor the Communists can ignore public 
opinion in the free world. They know it and we 
know it. As a result, we are in constant competition 
with the Communists, everywhere in the world, to 
get our message across. In the U.N. we make use of 
our opportunities by always answering with facts the 
fallacies and distortions with which the Communists 
attack us. At the U.N. sessions, therefore, American 
facts are always reported along with Communist lies. 
The result has been that the Communists have toned 
down their attack against us in the U.N. 

An outstanding example of the U.N.’s usefulness 
in mobilizing world opinion was seen in the release 
of the fifteen American airmen imprisoned by the 
Chinese Communists. Our case was a strong one, 
and we made it forcefully. Try as they would, the 
Communists could not refute the facts as we pre- 
sented them. Neither could they ignore the 47—5 vote 
in the General Assembly condemning the Chinese 
Communist action. The overwhelming demand built 
up throughout the world for the release of the airmen 
has, happily, brought results. 

The U.N. is a point of contact with the Commu- 
nist world. It is possible occasionally for us to meet 
and resolve conflicts at the U.N. without loss of 
prestige for either side. The Communists approached 
us in this way at the U.N. several years ago when 
they decided that the Berlin blockade was hurting 
them more than it was us. 

There are a number of things about the way the 
U.N. has been forced to operate which we, of course, 
do not like. One of the things we especially do not 
like is the fact that fourteen qualified, peace-loving 
nations have been blackballed from membership in 
the United Nations by the Soviet veto. 

But with all its faults, the United Nations is still 
our single most valuable tool for the achievement 
of the highest aim of the American people, a just 
peace among nations. The success of the United 
Nations and the search for real peace depends en- 
tirely on how much support it gets from its members 
when the going gets rough. During the past ten 
years the going has often been rough indeed, but we 
have stuck with it and, with patience and foresight, 
have made a beginning that justifies us in expecting 
that our participation in the U.N. will be of increas- 
ing value in the years to come. 
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wWHy Do they act like that—these adolescents of ours? 
In the newspapers we read about juvenile delin- 
quents, and in the comic strips we find the Harold 
Teens and the Pennys and the Emmy Lous. But they 
aren't typical adolescents—any more than bank rob- 
bers or Dagwood or Andy Gump are typical adults. 
It’s easy to forget, sometimes, that there are as many 
kinds of adolescents as there are men and women. 

Every one of us, whether he be six or sixteen or 
sixty, has his own life experiences, his very private 
hopes, ideals, fears, disappointments, dreams, ambi- 
tions, frustrations, and satisfactions. Yet despite these 
differences all of us have a great deal in common just 
because we are people. 


The Universal Quest 

As people, for example, we all have certain inner 
strivings. To begin with, we strive to be appreciated, 
accepted, and liked. Gaining this gives us self-confi- 
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DO THEY ACT 
LIKE THAT? 


Augusta Jameson 


article in the 1955-56 study program on adolescence. 


dence, courage, and a sense of well-being. In the sec- 
ond place, we want to do things that express us; we 
strive to be creative and to learn. And third, after we 
leave our childhood behind and especially if we be- 
long to the middle class, we strive to assure ourselves 
of future satisfactions and rewards. Planning ahead 
helps us to feel more safe and secure. 

As people, we cannot always have what we want, 
so we have to make adjustments. What often per- 
plexes us about other human beings are their own 
peculiar adjustments to frustration. When they can't 
get what they want, some people give up, pretend 
they don’t care, or withdraw into a world of dreams. 
Others get mad and blow off steam in all directions. 
Still others become angry at whoever seems to stand 
in their way—are nasty to him or perhaps extra 
sweet, to conceal their rage. Or they may vent their 
wrath on somebody else entirely. Again, some peo- 
ple painstakingly collect foolish reasons to justify 
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Is there any parent who hasn't pondered ti 
bewildering question? Aiming directly at the 
causes underlying adolescent behavior, the author 
offers us some solidly based procedures for helping 


boys and girls achieve adult status. 


foolish behavior and even believe those reasons be- 
cause the real ones are too embarrassing. And there 
are those, also, who try harder than necessary to get 
what they want, work doggedly at it, and ignore 
many other things they should be doing. 

\s people, again, we strive to become like our 
ideals. We weave the characteristics of the men and 
women we admire into a composite vision of the 
ideal person. Some of them are people with whom 
we live or play or work. Others are people we have 
never seen but have heard or read or dreamed about. 
Our ideal changes as we grow older, but always it 
gives us an image after whom we endeavor to model 
ourselves. 

So when we ask ourselves in exasperation or be- 
wilderment “Why do adolescents act like that?” one 
part of the answer is “Because they are people.” 


Adolescents, too, are striving for respect, admiration, 


group membership; for freedom to express them- 
selves and to learn; for rewards later on. Along the 
way they, too, may make clumsy adjustments to their 
frustrations. And they also try to pattern their be- 
havior after that of an ideal person. 

If in these ways adolescents are essentially like the 
rest of us, why, then, do we think of them as a special 
problem? Because in other important respects they 
are quite different from mature people. 


y if 


a 


A child is in a sense a part of his parents. His life 
is defined by them. They choose his clothes, his food, 
his bedtime. They help him to learn many impor- 
tant things about himself and his world. A child 
learns what other people and his own body will allow 
him to do. He learns how to communicate. He 
learns that a city is divided into blocks, that it is no 
fun to have the measles, that his name is John. 

Of course this kind of learning, begun in early 
childhood, goes on through life. During adolescence, 
however, the primary lessons are different. The boy 
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knows his name is John, but he wants to know more 
about John. Why and what is he? Just what is he 
really like? Whom does he want to be? Hence John 
has to try himself out, explore himself, become se/f- 
conscious. He is in a new situation, and he has had 
only a limited experience to help him cope with it. 

He feels a need to make his own decisions. At 
school he has learned that there would be no United 
States if the people had not rebelled. The earth, he 
has discovered, would still be considered flat if some- 
one had not questioned this theory. Why shouldn't 
he also rebel? Question things? Why should he al- 
ways take someone else’s word? He wants to make 
up his own mind. His parents may tell him not to 
hang around the corner drugstore, but he wants to 
try it and see whether he likes it. They may tell him 
to do his homework, but he wants to see what will 
happen if he doesn’t. 

Now that John is in high school he finds there are 
many things to decide, but the decisions aren’t al- 
ways easy. In elementary school his day was neatly 
scheduled, with the teacher telling him what to study 
and when to study it. In high school he can choose 
what courses to take, and the choice may influence 
the direction of his future life. During study period 
he may do his math or write an English theme on 
maybe not study at all. After school he may go to a 
club meeting, walk home with the girl who smiled at 
him yesterday, go to football practice, or mow the 
lawn. 


Groping |s Part of Growth 


In a good many cases he doesn’t have enough 
knowledge to make really wise decisions, though he 
won't admit this even to himself. He hasn’t had 
enough experience to see all the alternatives, and he 
doesn’t have much basis even for choosing between 
the alternatives he does see. 

At the same time John is becoming aware of the 
many new things he must learn—and learn quickly. 
He wants to get along with the opposite sex in a way 
different trom before. He wants to plan and prepare 
for his future, to accept and develop his changing 
body, to act like an adult, to work out a moral code 
and a philosophy of life, and to establish a different 
kind of relationship with his parents. 

Faced with a new consciousness of self and deter- 
mined to mold that self; experiencing bodily changes 
while realizing that his body is his for keeps; con- 
fronted with countless choices and decisions; think- 
ing of the future as he never did before—all these 
tasks make the adolescent feel that he wants to be 
free of his parents. Yet he knows he still needs their 
help and support. 

We parents, for our part, sometimes forget that 
our young people must have a chance to solve thei 
own problems. We forget that only through prob- 
lem solving can they learn and grow mature. We 
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may not want to acknowledge that our child is 
changing. We want to keep him a youngster, all 
ours, as he has been. It’s hard for us to admit that 
from now on, to a great extent, he belongs to himself 
and to the world. 

Feeling this way, we may refuse to let our adoles- 
cent develop independence, explore, make his own 
decisions. He may react by giving up the struggle 
and remaining dependent on us. More often he will 
rebel against us, just to prove to himself and us that 
he is free, a person in his own right. He may even 
do things he would not otherwise do, simply because 
we have told him not to. And by causing him to re- 
bel, we lessen our ability to give him the help he 
still needs. 

Because we are afraid for him we may pry into his 
affairs. When we ask him to tell us his thoughts, he 
only shrugs and, if possible, leaves the room. Maybe 
he will have a lock put on his door, but why not? 
Isn’t everyone entitled to some privacy? When our 
young person is alone he is trying himself out. Per- 
haps he is a little ashamed of what he is doing and 
thinking because it is new and different. Or perhaps 
he may have collected a lot of junk in his room that 
he doesn’t want other people looking at. It has value 
for him, but he’s afraid that we grownups would 
think it silly. 

Particularly when we are unsure of our own role, 
we parents are likely to be inconsistent in our atti- 
tudes. We vacillate between treating our adolescent 
like a little child, a confused teen-ager, and an inter- 
esting human being—a friend. 

Then, too, we frequently give suggestions or direc- 
tions that are inappropriate. We may be thinking 
of what would have been appropriate in our own 
youth rather than today. In the last twenty-five years 
the world has changed politically, economically, and 
socially. How many of us fail to realize that choices 
we once had to make just don’t exist for our chil- 
dren! Likewise some of the choices they face weren't 
even possibilities a generation ago. And often we 
pretend to be wise about these things when we are 
really just as confused as are the young people them- 
selves. 

Finally we may use our adolescent as a means of 
solving our own long-standing emotional problems. 
We may prod him to succeed where we failed, and 
thus make us feel less inadequate. We may punish 
him for weaknesses that reflect weaknesses within 
ourselves. We may exaggerate his suffering by over- 
whelming him with sympathy, caused by the remem- 
brance of our own similar pains. If he wants a bigger 
allowance we may resent his self-indulgence because 
it reminds us of things we once wanted and were de- 
nied. Or we may overindulge him to make up for 
what we were deprived of. 

In other words, we parents keep on acting like 
human beings! 
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But We Can Help... 


Adolescents don’t want to be told “You must do it 
this way. You can’t do that.” They need a different 
kind of help—and from a person who gives them a 
chance to be heard, to see new alternatives, a person 
whose insight and experience can aid them in mak- 
ing good decisions. Above all, they want help from a 
person who treats them as if their problems were im- 
portant, not silly or trivial. True, they may think 
a minor problem is a major catastrophe, but most of 
them haven't yet encountered any really world-shak- 
ing problems. They have to work out the seemingly 
trivial ones before they have the ability to handle the 
larger, adult problems. 

Let us, therefore, try to be less annoying to these 
youngsters of ours: to listen more and pry less, to let 
John have his junk and his own way in his own 
room. If his ways are different from ours, let’s accept 
him as he is. If he likes to fold his clean socks to- 
gether, let’s not insist on rolling them into balls. If 
he wants to paint the walls of his room in startling 
colors—well, it’s his room, isn’t it? 

Let us show we're interested in him but not force 
him to confide in us. Sooner or later he will, if we 
are patient and reasonable and helpful. And when 
he does we can both try to learn why he acts the way 
he does. 

On the other hand, we can’t be perfect parents all 
the time. And pretending to be patient when we're 
not is too much like reading a part in a play without 


a rehearsal. The youngster will recognize our play- 
acting and quickly sense our true feelings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he needs parents who love him but get 
mad at him sometimes too; who trust him but know 


his weaknesses; who listen to him but express their 
ideas when he asks for them. He needs parents who 
are consistent and predictable. He needs parents who 
accept him as he is but who may object to some of 
the things he does, who set fair limits and cheerfully 
but firmly stick to those limits. 

Certainly today’s parents are more understanding 
of their children than they have ever been before. 
Certainly our schools and our communities are im- 
proving. Consequently this generation of adolescents 
seems to be more promising than any earlier genera- 
tion has been. At least a good many of us think so. 
Don’t you? 





Augusta Jameson’s seemingly intuitive knowledge 
of how young people feel comes from wide study and 
experience. She is consulting psychologist for the 
Lyons Township High School in LaGrange, Illinois; 
psychological consultant for the elementary school 
system of Riverside, Illinois; and associated in pri- 
vate practice with a pediatrician. Mrs. Jameson is the 
mother of twins, now seniors in college. 
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New Style 
The old way of celebrating Allhal- 
lows’ Eve by destructive pranks is yield- 


can Halloween 


ing to a new spirit and a new purpose, 
The keynote friend- 
liness, which in many places reaches 
out to the children through 
UNICEF (United Nations Interna 
tional Children’s Fund). Whole com- 
munities join in the celebration, with 
everyone from 


nowadays is gay 


world’s 


tots to grandparents 
taking part. Many groups even put on 
Halloween fund-raising events to pro- 
mote UNICEF’s work. Last year these 
various projects netted 
the organization that is bringing a new 
chance for health and happiness to 
millions of youngsters across the world. 
For information on 


$273,335 for 


how your com- 
Hallow- 
write to the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 
The committee has free materials as 


well as a UNICEF Halloween plan- 
ning kit, which is available for a dollar. 


munity can have a new-style 


een, 


oday’s Family Album 


It’s a little early to start counting 
the number of shopping days until 
Christmas but not too soon 
collecting gift ideas. Here’s a 


to begin 
good one 
for grandparents who live too far away 
to visit their grandchildren often and 
who miss out on the fun of their grow- 
ing up. Why not send them a hand 
viewer and a batch of slides 
of your family—busy at work or at 
play? Be sure to include pictures of 
everyday occurrences like going off to 
school or playing catch in the back 
yard, as well as shots of the more dra- 
matic events of the year—birthday 
parties, vacation trips, holiday celebra- 
tions, and Sunday excursions. 


colored 


When Cleanliness Is “Irritating” 


“Dishpan hands”—the occupational 
disease of many a housewife—are often 
blamed on the synthetic detergents so 
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WORTH A TRY 


used today. But modern deter- 
gents, which are complex chemicals 
derived from petroleum, animal, or 
vegetable oils and sulfuric acid, do not 
cause any more skin eruptions than 
did the strong, old-fashioned soaps, a 
Boston dermatologist maintains. What 
should you do if you are troubled with 
dryness, 


widely 


scaling, “water blisters,” or 
other irritations caused by a detergent? 
Iry wearing white or gray cotton 
eloves under rubber gloves whenever 
you wash Also, be- 
cause hot water aggravates your condi- 
tion, use “neutral fine- 


fabric” detergents in cold water. 


dishes or clothes. 


one of the 


find one of the 
old McGuffey’s Readers, you'd prob- 


If you wanted to 
ably have to visit a historical museum. 
But suppose you want to look at the 
textbooks of today, where do you go? 
Perhaps what’s needed is a museum for 
them too—a place where parents can 
at their leisure the books that 
form the their chil- 
P.T.A. might 
like to cooperate with the public li- 


examine 
background of 
dren’s education, Your 
brary in your community in launching 
such a project. A special shelf or sec- 
tion could be set aside at the library 
to display copies of all the textbooks in 
use in the school system, arranged by 
grades and subjects. 


Out of 
Keep a big 
into it 


ap Heap 

and toss 
string, cello- 
phane, foil paper, rubber bands, corks, 
paper cloth, buttons, 
pebbles, yarn, toothpicks, pipe cleaners, 


box handy 


such scraps as 


clips, sequins, 
feathers, and wire screening. Then, the 
next rainy day, bring out your treasure 
miscellany, plus pastepot, 
paper. Let 
your youngsters exercise their ingenu- 


chest of 


scissors, and construction 


ity by pasting bits of this and that on 
paper to make a picture or a pleasing 
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design. Some of the works of art that 
result from this accumulation of odds 
and ends might make amusing birth- 
day and greeting cards. Artists speak of 
such pictures as “collages,” but your 
children will call them just good fun. 


Moving Playground 


Butte, Montana, was a city without 
a decent playground until a_ deter- 
mined group of young mothers decided 
to take action. With the help of the 
National Recreation Association, they 
organized a mobile playground system, 
which they called a Play-Go-Round. 
They bought a secondhand milk truck, 
painted it, built shelves inside, and 
stacked it with all the essential in- 
gredients of a full-fledged playground— 
volley balls, baseballs, bats, nets, cro- 
quet paints, crayons, drawing 
paper, clay, and rafha. Then they drove 
the Play-Go-Round to one site after 
another—to Butte’s one and only park, 
half a dozen school playgrounds, and 
a group of empty lots near housing de- 
velopments, Throughout the summer 
the playmobile went each day to a 


sets, 


different community, and everywhere 
it was greeted by eager children. 


Lights Out? 


A fuse blows and plunges your house 
into darkness. To find out whether a 
“short” or an overloaded circuit is re- 
sponsible for your predicament, insert 
a 25-watt bulb in the socket from which 
you removed the bad fuse. If the bulb 
burns dimly, you have an overloaded 
circuit and should disconnect some ap- 
pliances. If the bulb burns brightly, a 
short is lurking somewhere in your 
house, and unless it is found there’s no 
point in inserting another fuse. To find 
the appliance with the short circuit, 
unplug your appliances one at a time 
and check the brightness of the test 
light. When the light dims, you have 
found the troublemaker. 
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A devastatingly accurate as well as hilarious description 


of an all-too-familiar menagerie. 


HIGHWAY ZOO 


Paul Jones Director of Public Information, National Safety Council 


CHILDREN LOVE animals. Parents love children. So parents take children to zoos. 


“This is fun for everybody and is good and healthy for the children,” 


aching feet. ‘ 


the parents keep telling their 


‘What’s more, it’s all part of child development and character building.” 


That may be true of some zoos but not all. For the seamier side of character building through ani- 
mals, let us take a little tour of the modern Highway Zoo, where the specimens are not behind bars but 


behind steering wheels. 
Here’s what we see: 


The Chimpanzee 





This is the character who hangs onto the roof of 
the car with his left hand while he drives with his 
right. That leads to all sorts of monkey business in 
traffic. Just what the big ape hopes to gain by such 
gorilla tactics, no one has ever been able to figure out. 


5 The Octopus 


This is the busy boy who is always reaching for 
something while he drives—the car roof, a cigarette, 
the lighter, a road map, a coat on the back seat, a 
popcorn bag, and at times even the steering wheel. 
This big balloon-head needs a few more arms—and a 
lot more brains. 


ial 


J aa The Road Hog 


nos: 


This animal has been around for a long time. He 
flaunts all the most distasteful characteristics of the 
barnyard hog without any of the useful attributes 
possessed by the real porker. Let’s put this pigheaded 
pest back in a pen. 
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( 
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This, of course, is the honker. To him, expert 
driving means steering straight ahead with one hand 
and giving ‘em the horn with the other. Saves on 
brakes—and brains! Take the horn away from this 
tooter and he’d be like a politician with a sore throat. 
Bad bleeps to him! 
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es The Elephant 
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This is the big, stalwart, unpassable type who 
plants himself in the middle of the road and plods 
slowly along. Accused of being a traffic hazard, he 
looks hurt and surprised and says, ‘““Who, me? I was 
only going twenty!” 


The Lovebird 


This is the moony, love-starved character who can’t 
survive without affection, even in heavy traffic. Every 
car should have an automatic choke that strangles 
this dallying Don Juan—and the cuddly little cutie 
snuggled up to him—at the very first smooch. 


The Jack Rabbit 


This is the scat-back type who zigs and zags 
through traffic like a frightened bunny. He may be 
a fat, puffy old geezer who couldn’t waddle one hun- 
dred yards in ten minutes. But behind the wheel of 
his car he’s the shiftiest, most swivel-hipped jerk on 
the road—a real triple threat. 


The Wolf 


This is the prowler, the rogue of the road, the 
cruising Casanova. He may be middle-aged, bald, and 
a little winded. But he’s giving every babe the eye, 
regardless. If he’d react to a stop light as he does to 
a doll, he’d be a dream driver instead of a traffic 
nightmare. 
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ost. The Kangaroo 
co) “> 

This is the jumpy jerk who drives by leaps and 
bounds from one stop to another. At the first faint 
glint of the green light—whoosh! He’s off like a 
rocket! This bounder, like the real kangaroo, some- 
times carries his young with him. You and I know 
the kid in the pouch is safer! 


This is the vicious type—the snarler who hates 
everything and everyone on the road, most of all 
you. He fancies himself as the world’s one and only 
real hep driver and regards all others as dopes. A big 
hex on him! 


ey ~The Jackass 


This is the showoff who risks his own neck and 
everybody else’s by speeding and weaving. Or he may 
turn up his nose at the stupid oaf who just doesn’t 
savvy modern driving. In fact, he’s most any driver 
on the highway except you and me. (And I’m not 
so sure about you!) 


The Skunk 





This is just a plain stinker. Get out of his way 
before he lets you have it. 
. . a 
But of course it’s silly to point all this out to par- 
ents. They know how important it is to set a good ex- 
ample for children. We never do these things, do we? 
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How To Love 


| 
| 


WE CANNOT expect love of country to be always a 
staid and tempered emotion. We cannot ask that it 
never generate in us any moods save those to which 
the logical mind in its most grave and _ logical 
moments would say yes. Love of country is human 
love. If it be genuine, it will partake, like all such 
love, of the excellent imprudence of the heart. 

A wife, glancing out of the window, sees her hus- 
band coming up the street. He has been gone only 
a couple of hours and has been no farther away than 
the lake at the edge of town, where he has been help- 
ing a friend calk a boat. Yet because there floods over 
her a sudden gladness that he is coming home and 
that he is her husband, she is not willing to wait for 
him to cover the few remaining yards of sidewalk 
and garden path that would bring him to the door. 
She drops her work and goes to meet him. 

There is nothing reasonable about it—except that 
love has its own reasons, one of them being that when 
a husband and wife walk up a path together, because 
they want to be together, they create something that 
not even fate can take from them. 

This same woman and her husband on another day 
happen to be driving through a town at the hour of 
morning when children are trooping to school. They 
seem to come in all sizes, these children, from ones 
that look too small to be even first-graders to those 
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who will probably be in high school next year. They 
come running, skipping, dawdling, walking sedately; 
alone and in pairs and groups; with and without 
dogs; with and without bicycles; with and without 
books and lunch pails, They cluster at the crossing 
until the student who is that day’s guardian of their 
safety (and of law and order) stops the traffic for 
them. 

There is no reason why this woman, watching the 
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test of our democratic b« 


' 


weeping, spectacular 


more severely 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 


oF 


2. Every Day and Anywhere 


s 


children cross in front of the car, should feel sudden 
tears in her eyes and should say with tears in her 
voice, “Oh, I do love America!” There is no reason 
why her husband should nod comprehendingly and 
put his hand for a moment on hers, 

No reason—except, again, that love has its reasons, 
one of them being that in the adult onlooker’s mind 
every child on his way to school gets mixed up some- 
how with all children for whom public education has 
been dreamed and worked into reality. And public 
education itself gets mixed up in the heart: with 
the idea of freedom of speech and conscience, of jus- 
tice, of opportunity for all. 


Standards To Measure By 


We cannot expect love of country to be always 
staid and reasonable, but we can expect that its 
moments of extravagance will support rather than 
contradict the principles of reason on which ou 
country stands—and on which alone it can stand firm. 

There is, for example, a deep, acceptable logic 
in the fact that after this husband and wife have 
driven a few blocks in silence, he should say, “We've 
got to clear the decks so that we can get to that school 
board meeting Tuesday night.” 

And there is equally deep and acceptable logic 
in the fact that her thoughts should move from the 
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put to the test-—and perhaps 


way of living. 


children who crossed in front of their car to other 
children who, in David Morton’s words, are ‘wails 
of this roofless century,” so that she asks her husband 
a mile or so farther on, “Did you send the check 
to CARE?” 

There is, in brief, a proper harmony between the 
impracticalities of the loving heart and the practi- 
calities of the loving mind, if we may even pretend 
to divide the two. It takes both heart and mind to 
love a country, as it does to love a wife or husband, 
a child, or a friend. It takes both, takes them as part- 
ners and as equals, with no more basic contradiction 
between the works of the one and the other than 
there is between a wife’s going needlessly but joy- 
ously to meet her husband and her shopping with 
careful intent to stay within her budget. 


Scheduled and Unscheduled Devotion 


The psychologist Gordon Allport reminds us that 
“the devotee of democracy adopts. a lifelong assign- 
ment in his human relations.” 
might add, life-wide and life-deep. 

Translated into terms of personal experience, the 
privilege of living in a democracy is that it asks us 
to do in its behalf the very things that seem most 
appropriate to our human nature, those that relate 
us by bonds of constructive good will to the people 


Lifelong and, we 
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around us and the people around the world and the 
peopled world itself, with its beauty to be valued, 
its resources to be used and neither misused nor 
abused. 

Democracy asks us to be for life. Therefore the 
love we extend to our country as a democracy is no 
part-time affair, no special-occasion sort of thing, 
nothing from which we turn to other matters, It is a 
permeating love that does not conflict with the other 
loves of our life but expresses itself in the way we 
serve these other loves and in the way we more and 
more embracingly extend our good will. 

Democracy asks us to be for the life that is resident 
in ourselves, to develop our own inborn capacities 
to the point where they can be contributive capaci- 
ties. It asks us to be for the life that is resident in 
each fellow human being because respect for man 
and belief in the dignity of man are the very sanction 
of democracy. Without such respect and belief there 
is no foundation for our kind of society. 

In any situation, therefore, wherever we convert 
respect for man and belief in the dignity of man into 
a personal way of treating another person, we are 
loving our country. Wherever we belittle another 
person or humiliate him or refuse him a fair hearing 
or bear false witness against him in neighborhood 
gossip or treat him as a possession or as a means to 
our advantage, we are not loving our country, We 
are declining some of the chances that have come 
our way to serve its ideals and help build personali- 
ties that can serve its ideals “in spirit and in truth.” 

The parent who refuses to let a child explain 
what he has done before abruptly punishing him for 
it is, in spirit, flouting the principle of fair trial. He 
is also developing in that child attitudes toward 
authority that are not those of the free person. 

Just as love of country can surge over us without 
being “scheduled,” so the opportunities to enact that 
love crop up without warning in all sorts of times 
and places. This is why genuine love of country has 
to reside in us as readiness, as an attitude toward 
human beings and human experience that can ex- 
press itself through both planned and spontaneous 
behavior. This also is why none but the democratic 
personality can really serve democracy. It is the only 
type of personality that will spontaneously do, in all 
its interpersonal relations, what the concept of 
human dignity and freedom calls for. 





Short of the Glory 


Writing of most people’s common image of the 
professor—the sort of image encouraged by many 
magazine stories and motion pictures—Harold Lass- 
well notes how little this image has to do with the 
actual processes of learning and of using knowledge. 
He suggests that it is “often concocted from those 
quaint articles of infrequent and slow-footed solem- 
nity, the academic cap, hood and gown.” 

In similar fashion, it would appear, the image 
of the patriot is often concocted from trappings and 
symbols or from limited accomplishments rather than 
from the stuff of daily behavior and lifelong, life- 
wide, life-deep dedication. 

We might take three responses given by three dif- 
ferent small children who were asked to describe a 
patriot: “He wears knee pants.” “He can shoot better 
than anyone.” “He always salutes the flag.” We may 
well doubt that any one of these children would 
spontaneously translate such descriptions into a daily 
code for himself—into rules of fair play in games or 
kindness toward another child who was “different” 
and left out, or respect for the property of other 
people. The descriptions, in brief, tell us how the 
child would play act at being a patriot but not how 
he himself would act as a member of his small 
society. 

What is true of these children is, unhappily, often 
just as true of adults. It is wholly possible, and not 
uncommon, for people to take on years and weight 
without allowing their concept of patriotism to ma- 
ture from one of symbols, special occasions, and spe- 
cial behavior to one of permeating devotion and 
action. 

There is, to be sure, a proper place for the symbols, 
and there is good reason for establishing dated occa- 
sions both for gratitude to past patriots and for re- 
dedication of oneself. But where these become the 
mark and sign of patriotism, without which it is not 
recognized as itself, they are all too likely to become 
also the boundaries of its practice. Only the person 
who gives himself in little ways as well as big, and 
in consistent ways as well as remarkable, special- 
occasion ways, can be said to give himself in the way 
of love—whether to one individual who intimately 
shares his life or to a country that has a dream and 
an intention large enough to embrace mankind. 





The editors proudly remind readers of the .Vational Parent-Teacher that Herold C. Hunt, newly appointed 
Undersecretary of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has been an advisory editor of 
this magazine for the past several years and a popular contributor to its pages. His latest article, “What Do 
We Want of Our Schools?” appeared a year ago last March. 

Dr. Hunt’s services both to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and to its official magazine 
have been as varied as they have been valuable. A former national vice-president of the parent-teacher or- 
ganization, he has been vigorously steadfast in his support of home-school cooperation through the P.T.A. 
The National Parent-Teacher extends congratulations and good wishes to Herold C. Hunt as he undertakes a 
government post offering great opportunities for service to the nation’s children. 
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Consultants 


e I am not one of those parents who want their chil- 
dren to go into a professional field just for the pres- 
tige involved. If my son wants to be an auto me- 
chanic, that’s all right with me. What I would like to 
know is what are the fields for the skilled worker that 
hold the most employment opportunities these days, 
and what kind of training do these fields require? 


If your son has interests and abilities in mechani- 
cal and manual work, he will find excellent prospects 
for employment. The number of opportunities for 
skilled workers is growing rapidly. The main reason 
is, of course, the increased use of machinery and 
other complex equipment in industry, homes, and 
business. Skilled workers are needed to build, repair, 
maintain, and operate this equipment. 

Building construction, too, offers many job oppor- 
tunities. Although occupations such as carpentry, 
bricklaying, and plastering have declined in relative 
importance, those of plumbers, electricians, sheet 
metal workers, and others have increased. In short, 
though many skilled artisans have been replaced by 
major technological developments, the skilled occu- 
pational field has continued to grow. According to 
the 1950 census, the number of craftsmen and kin- 
dred workers increased by about 50 per cent between 
1940 and 1950. During the same period, employment 
in all occupations increased only about 25 per cent. 


Mechanics and Repairmen 

Mechanics and repairmen are the fastest growing 
group of skilled workers, but job prospects are better 
in some types of repair work than in others. Here 
are some of the promising fields: 

Electronic technicians. The electronic industry, 
though a field less than ten years old, offers many em- 
ployment possibilities for trained young men. The 
Defense Manpower Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor lists a critical shortage of workers 
in the highly technical aspects of electronics. This 
field is wide open to young men with varying degrees 
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of skill, but opportunities are particularly good for 
those trained in electronic theory, physical science, 
and mathematics. 

Depending on their interests and training, elec- 
tronic technicians perform a variety of tasks. Some 
build, install, maintain, and repair intricate elec- 
tronic equipment and apparatus such as electronic 
computers and X-ray equipment. Skilled radar tech- 
nicians install, service, and repair radar equipment— 
work that calls for advanced knowledge of electronic 
principles and a high degree of technical skill. Tele- 
vision and radio technicians install and repair home 
and automobile sets. Some work on two-way radio 
equipment; others service electronic equipment such 
as public address and interoffice communication sys- 
tems. Many are employed in radio and television 
manufacturing plants as testers and trouble shooters. 

At present a limited number of men have the 
skills, experience, and training necessary to handle 
complex electronic equipment. Those who have high 
aptitude for this work and are capable of learning 
electronic theory are encouraged to enter the field. 
Graduation from high school and one, two, or three 
years of specialized training in a technical institute 
or vocational school are essential. 

Many radio repairmen receive training in the 
armed services or through a year’s study in a techni- 
cal or vocational school; others are trained on the 
job. Television repairmen need more basic training 
and knowledge of electronic theory than do radio re- 
pairmen. Training may be acquired on the job in a 
television manufacturing company or a shop that 
services television sets or through one or two years of 
study in a vocational or trade school. 

Aircraft mechanics. The number of airplane me- 
chanics and repairmen increased more than 100 per 
cent between 1940 and 1950. This is one of the most 
highly skilled occupations and offers many openings 
for trained young men. All maintenance and repair 
work on aircraft must be done by mechanics 
holding Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA) 
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certificates with appropriate ratings or by qualified 
persons working under the supervision of licensed 
mechanics. “E” and “A” certificates are issued to 
master mechanics who are qualified as airplane and 
engine mechanics. “E” mechanics are qualified to 
work on aircraft engines, and “A” mechanics are 
qualified to work on all parts except the engine. 

A four-year apprenticeship is one way to qualify 
as a skilled airplane mechanic. High school gradua- 
tion is preferred for entrance into this field. Some 
employers will hire men who have completed a two- 
year course in a technical school. New workers may 
also receive training on the job under the supervi- 
sion of a licensed mechanic. 

Industrial machinery repairmen. Industrial ma- 
chinery repairmen, often called maintenance me- 
chanics, maintain and repair machinery and other 
mechanical equipment in all types of industrial 
plants. They work in a variety of industries, wher- 
ever a great amount of machinery is used. 

The skills and training required for this field de- 
pend on the type of machinery and equipment in a 
plant. The training is usually given on the job, but 
a three- or four-year apprenticeship may be required 
in some plants. 

Automobile mechanics. This is the largest of the 
repair occupations. The turnover is great, and re- 
placement needs are the main source of employment 
opportunities. Most automobile mechanics are em- 
ployed in service departments of car and truck deal- 
ers or in independent repair garages, many of which 
are owned and operated by mechanics. 

An automobile mechanic may learn: his trade by 
working in a garage or repair shop as a helper, 
greaser, or washer. Some few take a two-year techni- 
cal or vocational school course in auto mechanics. An 
increasing number are serving in three- or four-year 
apprenticeship programs. At least two years of high 
school are preferred for entry into this field. The 
outlook for skilled workers in auto mechanics is 
good, and the present high rate of employment is 
expected to continue for some time. 


Metalworkers 

In addition to the need for skilled mechanics and 
repairmen, the growing mechanization of industry 
has created many job opportunities for workers with 
metalworking skills. 

Sheet metal workers. Here is an expanding field, 
and the employment outlook is excellent. Sheet 
metal workers fabricate and install building products 
made from thin metal sheets, such as ventilation 
equipment, hot-air heating systems, and metal roof- 
ing. Most sheet metal workers are employed in the 
construction industry, making and installing equip- 
ment. A few specialize in repair work. They also 
find employment in machinery industries and in 
shipbuilding and aircraft firms. 
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An apprenticeship of three to five years is required 
for this work. Classroom instruction in pattern draft- 
ing, elementary mathematics, blueprint reading, and 
other essentials is included. 

Machine shop workers. Machine shop workers are 
the largest group in the metalworking industry and 
one of the most important occupational groups in all 
industry. Machinists work in all types of machine 
shops and in plants that manufacture automobiles, 
electrical and electronic equipment, and aircraft. 

Job opportunities are good for all-round machin- 
ists, skilled machine tool operators, and tool and die 
makers who have highly specialized skills in making 
instruments, cutting tools, dies, jigs, and other attach- 
ments used in machine shops. The primary method 
of entering this field is through an apprenticeship, 
although skilled machine-tool operators often re- 
ceive one and a half to three years of on-the-job train- 
ing. The usual apprenticeship for a machinist is four 
years, for a tool and die maker four or even five 
years. The tool and die maker must have the broad 
knowledge of an all-round machinist plus an under- 
standing of the properties of metals and the ability to 
do intricate shop computations. Many years of expe- 
rience are needed to qualify as a skilled tool and die 
maker. 

Both immediate and long-run opportunities are 
good for machinists. However, the metalworking in- 
dustry is usually more seriously affected by business 
depressions than are other industries. Employment is 
more stable in nonmetal industries, especially in 
maintenance shops where machinists are needed to 
keep mechanical equipment in good condition. Tool 
and die makers, because of their highly specialized 
training, usually have considerable employment ad- 
vantages over other machine shop workers. 

In general, young people interested in entering 
skilled jobs should keep in mind. the following 
points: 

1. A high school education is an extremely impor- 
tant prerequisite for training in skilled jobs. High 
school graduates are given preference for training in 
most apprenticeship programs. 

2. Service in the armed forces offers many young 
men the opportunity to acquire skills in such fields as 
electronics and automobile maintenance and repair. 

3. The young man with training and experience 
in skilled crafts has a wide choice of jobs in various 
industries and various cities. His value to his em- 
ployer is increased because he is able to handle both 
skilled and semiskilled operations. 

4. All-round knowledge and training in a skilled 
occupation can often lead to important jobs in super- 
visory and managerial positions and, in some cases, 
to ownership and self-employment. 

—Ly Le M. SPENCER 
President 
Science Research Associates 
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=s from the newsfront 


Small Businessmen.—The board of directors of one mid- 
western company may be more interested in ice cream 
and bubble gum than in profits. Nine children, ranging in 
age from two and a half to fifteen years, own a company 
that manufactures small battery-powered motors for toy 
cars, walking dolls, and similar toys. The youthful board 
members usually divide one third of the profits, but this 
year they decided to plow back their earnings into the 
enterprise, 


Buffet Diplomacy.—Protocol at international conferences 
is a tricky business. In an attempt to keep problems of 
diplomatic etiquette from impeding the work of the 
summit meeting at Geneva, the usual formal dinners were 
replaced by buffet suppers—to eliminate those touchy 
questions of who should sit at the head of the table, who 
at the end, who at the host’s left and right, and so on. 


Good Risks.—Here’s concrete proof of the value of high 
school driver education courses. The National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters announced recently that students 
who have completed such courses will be entitled to a 
10 per cent reduction in insurance rates on their cars. The 
ruling is effective in thirty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia. To qualify, young motorists must have had at 
least thirty hours of classroom instruction and six hours of 
practice driving. 


Housewife’s Dilemma.—Trying to decide whether to make 
a pie for dinner tonight or to buy one of the thaw-and- 
bake variety? Your decision will probably depend on 
whether you want to save time, money, or energy. In a 
Department of Agriculture study it was found that a day’s 
meals prepared with ready-to-serve foods could be on the 
dining table in only a little over one fourth the time re- 
quired to prepare the meals completely at home, However, 
the do-it-all-at-home meals were about one fourth cheaper 
than meals in which ready-to-serve foods were used. 


Going, Going, Gone.—The days of the one-room school- 
house are numbered. This familiar landmark on the 
American scene is disappearing at the rate of ten per day. 
In 1918 there were 196,000 one-room schools in the United 
States; by 1940 the number had dropped to 114,000; today 
there are less than 45,000. 


One Hundred Years Old.—Birthday greetings go to the 
Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A., both of which are holding 
centennial celebrations this year. The Y.M.C.A., the oldest 
international nongovernmental organization, had its be- 
ginnings in Paris at a meeting of ninety-nine young men 
from nine countries, The Y.W.C.A. was founded in 
London, and today includes among its members girls and 
women from every continent and every race. 
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Busy Druggists—Dramatic evidence of the strides made by 
pharmaceutical research in the last decade is contained in 
these figures: Of the 1,160,000 prescriptions for drugs 
filled each day in the United States, go per cent could not 
have been filled ten years ago because the medicines they 
contain had not yet been discovered or could not be 
manufactured, 


College Cheer.—American business is coming to the fi- 
nancial rescue of our colleges, nearly half of which are 
operating at a loss. This year leading corporations will 
give more than seventy million dollars to private institu- 
tions of higher learning, to help meet teaching and 
operating needs. 


Shoe Statistics—How many pairs of shoes does the average 
family buy in a year? Statistics show that Father is likely 
to have the smallest shoe wardrobe; he purchases on an 
average only one pair a year. Mother will probably buy 
three pairs every year (after all, she can’t wear the same 
pair of shoes for every occasion). But Junior is the biggest 
consumer, He'll need five pairs in the course of a year— 
mostly because he outgrows them. 


None So Blind.—Ears and hands must substitute for eyes 
when sightless children engage in sports. At schools for 
the blind, basketball players are guided in tossing their 
shots by a bell on the back rim of the basket. In volleyball 
a ticking metronome under the net indicates its position, 
and players can hear the rice-filled balloon they use for a 
ball. For the archer there is a bell above the target to 
guide his shot, and in the sixty-yard dash the runners keep 
in line by sliding their hands along wires. 


A Peek at the Ballot.—Residents of the District of Colum- 
bia will soon be getting their first look at the inside of a 
polling booth. Although they still cannot vote for Presi- 
dent, for members of Congress, or for their local officials, 
a recent bill passed by Congress permits them to have 
primaries to elect delegates to the national conventions. 


Why, Mommy?—Children have inquiring minds, as any 
parent knows. In a recent nation-wide survey conducted 
by the University of Illinois to find out what kinds of 
questions youngsters are most likely to ask, it was dis- 
covered that two out of every three queries from children 
are about science. The quest for information on science 
sends more pupils to the library than any other subject, 
and science ranks as one of the three most popular topics 
in children’s reading. 


And It Shall Follow.—“Do-it-yourself” is a six billion dollar 


a year business today. Portent of things to come is this 
sign seen on a truck: “Do It Yourself Undoers, Inc.” 
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YOU'RE GLAD you wore your heavy coat for this mid- 
night ramble. You pull up your collar to cut off the 
March wind. Now and then a plump raindrop 
splashes down your face. 

You're here to do some looking. A friend told you 
that something was happening on Ash Street. Not 
to the buildings. Ash Street is still a jumble of small 
store fronts, quick-lunch stands, and secondhand tur- 
niture shops. It still has a robust attraction for 
rummage sales, with their hodgepodge of unmatch- 
ing dishes, tired-looking dresses, and walked-in shoes. 
Here and there empty shop windows gape; dusty 
“For Rent” signs hang in the doorways; boxes, straw, 
and cans litter the floors. No, the buildings aren’t 
changing. Neither is the string of honky-tonks at the 
railroad crossing. 

It’s still the same old Ash Street, some would say. 
Not quite, you've been told. You're here to find out 
what has been happening. 


THE STREET LIGHTS on Ash Street are dim. The 
store Lronts lining both sides of the street are dark— 
except for a pool of light in front of Joe’s Place. 
Inside, half a dozen youngsters are having hot dogs 
and cokes. Outside, a car stands at the curb. The 
driver and the passengers are probably high schoolers. 

Things are stirring here. The rest of the street is 
deserted. You take up your post near Joe’s, just out- 
side the rim of light, where you can see up and down 
the midnight, browned-out street. 

You catch angry words coming from the car— 
something about “getting even.” You wonder. Is a 
gang fight coming? A slight young man in a casual 
jacket, standing near the car, is chatting with the 
young people inside. You wouldn't pick him out. 
You notice him now because your friend told you 
about him. He must be Jim. 

The young passengers talk treely to Jim. You 
notice a trace of concern in his eyes, otherwise noth- 
ing to set him apart from the passengers. As they 
talk, the youngsters’ anger seems to be dying down. 
The concern disappears from Jim's eyes. He’s appar- 
ently satisfied that nothing untoward will occur. 

Then a girl walks into the pool of light outside 
Joe’s. She’s looking up and down the street. The 
wind tugs at her thin head scarf. She pulls the scarf 
knot hard. Jim sees her and leaves the car. 
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“Hi, Kit. Trying to find somebody?” 

“Yeah, my brother. I’m supposed to meet him 
here.” 

She turns around. You see she’s about twelve. 

“You must have missed him. | saw him here just 
ten minutes ago.” 

“But he said he’d wait.” 

“Why don’t you go home, Kit? It’s late. Here's 
a bus.” 

“But my brother has the key.” 

Kit stays. Jim watches. 

Across the street two tiny figures move in the 
shadows, two boys. Maybe they're ten years old, 
maybe eleven. They are lugging a heavy bushel bas- 
ket between them. Jim notices them as soon as they 
appear. They're heading for the liquor store. But 
before they can turn the knob Jim is beside them. 

“Hi, Jack and Tom. Pretty heavy load. Can I give 
you a hand? What’ve you got?” 

“Bottles. Been picking ‘em up. Gotta turn 'em in 
for bus fare.” 


NOW YOU BEGIN to understand. Jim is what is hap- 
pening on Ash Street. To the young people growing 
up there—to the group in the car, to Kit, to the lads 
with the basket, Jim is one of them. Nights he’s on 
Ash Street. Talking to children. Making friends with 
them. Learning what they’re doing, what they’re 
planning to do. He has no more to say than one of 
the gang. But because he has proved his friendship 
and won their trust, they ask his counsel and take 
their cues from him. 

Jim, whom they know as one of them, is a street 
worker, or detached worker, sent out by a Red 
Feather agency to become friends with young people 
in underprivileged neighborhoods. Right now Jim’s 
work on Ash Street is a second job, a part-time job. 
He puts in far more hours than he’s paid for, and 
he'd like to leave his other job to give all his working 
time to the children growing up on Ash Street. But 
his agency can’t afford it. The budget’s too tight. 

Maybe if enough of us wear red feathers this fall 
the youngsters on Ash Street can have Jim full time. 
They need him, and so do countless others in scores 
of towns and cities. America’s communities need 
many more detached workers. America’s boys and 
girls need many more Jims. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


© Some time ago you mentioned a publishing house 
that was putting out a set of textbooks presenting a 
certain subject at different reading levels. Can you 
give me more information about this? I would appre- 
ciate knowing about any material available for slower 
pupils.—Mrs. C. B. 


The publisher is Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago. 
This firm issues what are called Classmate Editions 
of an intermediate-grade reader. The easier version 
has fewer words on the same topic, larger type, and 
more space between the lines. Some other publishers 
have introduced paired series of anthologies—one 
series containing more difficult reading material than 
the other, The anthologies are intended to be used 
in average and reluctant-reader classes respectively, 
although some schools may use them for mixed 
classes of average and slow learners. These “two- 
track” anthologies, unlike the Lyons and Carnahan 
editions, do not have identical content. 

To parents and teachers facing the problem of 
teaching youngsters of widely different abilities, the 
idea of textbooks adapted to slow, average, and per- 
haps above-average students holds much appeal. But 
it also has disadvantages. 

Let’s suppose we have two third-graders who sit 
side by side—George and Jimmy. George, who reads 
at an average rate, gets the “regular” edition, while 
Jimmy, who is slower to learn, gets the easier one. 
Do you think these boys aren’t going to know that 
their books differ? When they ask the teacher why, 
what is she going to say? When Jimmy reports at 
home that his book isn’t like George's, what are his 
mother and father going to say? Can the teacher offer 
them an acceptable explanation at the next P.T.A, 
meeting? You see the kind of complications that can 
develop. 

Textbook publishers, by and large, attempt to 
assist the harassed teacher in various ways within the 
same textbook edition. They take great pains to 
make content and treatment suitable to Jimmy’s lim- 
itations yet not boring to George. Some of them 
introduce material of varying degrees of difficulty 
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within the same covers, thus permitting the teacher 
to vary the assignments so that Jimmy will get the 
easy reading and George the more difficult. 

Certain publishers engage experts to abridge and 
edit well-known classics—like Huckleberry Finn, The 
Swiss Family Robinson, King Arthur and His 
Knights, and so on—to bring them within the read- 
ing abilities of slow or, in some cases, younger read- 
ers, On this practice of editing and shortening the 
original text teachers hold sharply divided opinions. 
Some argue that changing the text takes the real 
“juice” out of the book. Others claim that only by 
this process will thousands of young people ever 
come to know these classics. Put this down under the 
heading of unresolved arguments. 

What bothers all of us is a contradiction that arises 
from our own Declaration of Independence. “All 
men are created equal,” that document declares. Chil- 
dren of equal men, it follows, ought to receive equal 
treatment in schools, moving forward together in the 
same grades with the same textbooks. But the Dec- 
laration also guarantees the “pursuit of happiness.” 
What’s happiness if it isn’t the right to be respected 
as an individual, and to be free to progress at one’s 
own rate toward opportunity to rise in the world? 
So in one famous sentence our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence challenges us to deal both with equality 
and with individual differences. 

At the level of ideals these Jeffersonian phrases 
can give us real inspiration, but when we come to 
grips with them in the classroom we scratch our 
heads. If we assure Jimmy equality in textbooks are 
we denying George “the pursuit of happiness” of 
reading at his particular level? Pity the textbook pub- 
lishers who find themselves in the middle of this 
never ending controversy! 


®@ Ours is a small school that at present has no li- 
brary, This has worried quite a number of parents, 
so we have raised money for books. Some say that we 
ought to have a library in each classroom; others 
want a real school library, We are not quite sure 
what to do.—Mks. C. S. 
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I'd try for a real library. When you have a real 
library the chances are you will also have better class- 
room library service. The classroom libraries I have 
seen consist of a dictionary, an encyclopedia, and a 
collection of well-thumbed readers suited to the 
grade level. Most teachers prefer to borrow books 
appropriate to the units studied. That’s where the 
central school library comes in—as a supplier of 
books and other materials for particular purposes. 
There isn’t much point in having books about Pil- 
grims around the classroom when the pupils have 
passed on to the study of India. 

Now, about school libraries. Here’s a thriving in- 
stitution, Last year for the first time the dollars spent 
on school library purchases passed the dollar total 
for public libraries. About $30,000,000 each, which 
isn’t much, really. How many school libraries do we 
have? No one knows exactly. The American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians estimates 15,000. Well, we 
have about 30,000 high schools and 250,000 elemen- 
tary school buildings. So when I say the school li- 
brary movement is thriving I don’t mean that there 
isn’t room for your library and thousands of others. 

While visiting the American Library Association 
I heard a new term you may want to think about— 
curriculum materials center. Especially popular in 
the South, this term is sometimes used to cover the 
enlarged functions of a school library, These south- 
erners see the school library as supplying the teacher 
with a whole range of materials, not only books but 
maps, charts, pamphlets, film strips, films, and slides. 
Your teachers will want visual aids too, and they will 
want some place to store them. So keep this in mind 
as you finally plan your library. 

As for itemized planning, the librarians, bless 
them, are the best where-to-find-it people. To begin 
with, ask for copies of Let’s Do a Little Arithmetic 
and Figure in the Elementary School Library, It’s 
free from the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, 50 East Huron, Chicago 11, Illinois, You’ll 
also receive, no doubt, a mimeographed reading list— 
School Libraries Today and Tomorrow. Topping 
this list is a dollar booklet that seems to me well 
adapted to small schools: Every School Needs a Li- 
brary (New England Development Council, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts). 

Every parent I know wants his children to read 
better and more widely. Nothing offers more promise 
of assuring children this opportunity than the estab- 
lishment of a good school library. 


® I’m scheduled to talk to a large P.T.A. about read- 
ing. What shall I say to them about Why Johnny 
Can’t Read?—Mrs. A, C. 

© Your criticisms [of Why Johnny Can’t Read] are 
such that I feel that I must answer you. First, you 
claim that the main issue is how to begin to teach 
reading to children. The issue in Rudolf Flesch’s 
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book is phonics vs. the whole-word method. The 

issue is not how to teach beginning, intermediate, or 

advanced reading during the education of the child. 

—jJ. Q. A. 

Note. There is much more from Mr, A. I regret that 
space does not permit presenting his position fully, 


Since I wrote about Mr. Flesch’s book in the May 
issue it has held a high-ranking spot among non- 
fiction best sellers. Why Johnny Can’t Read has been 
syndicated. Many newspapers and magazines have 
carried special features dissecting Mr. Flesch’s argu- 
ments, You have read one of these articles—‘‘Answers 
to Questions About Reading” by Paul Witty in last 
month’s National Parent-Teacher. All in all, it’s been 
quite a year for the subject of reading. 

To the flood of enlightenment let me add some 
brief footnotes: 

What it means to read. “It is difficult to imagine,” 
writes Frank E. Powers in Productionwise, “a com- 
mon task more involved than that of reading.” It 
uses not only an extremely responsive muscular 
mechanism but also a highly complicated sensory 
system. “If we took a step for each fixational step or 
movement of the eyes, we would, in an eight-hour 
day of reading, walk thirty-three miles! It is esti- 
mated for the same period of average reading, our 
eyes would travel about one and a third miles along 
lines of print, spending about .o04 of a second on each 
character.” Something to think about! 

The nerve system a child tries to set in motion 
when learning to read makes these new “electronic 
brains” seem like kindergarten toys. Let’s not be im- 
patient if it takes a little time and if people disagree 
on the best way to produce that major man-made 
miracle—reading. 

Is English a phonetic language? Mr. Flesch says 
yes, that the letter symbols carry standard sounds. 
One easy test is this: How would you pronounce 
“ghoti’? The answer is “fish,” You arrive at the an- 
swer this way: The “gh” equals “f” as in “enough”; 
“o” equals “i” as in “women”; “ti” equals “sh” as in 
“sedition.” Add ’em all up and you get “fish.” 

Seriously, though, one scholar found in a collec- 
tion of more than a hundred spelling rules only four- 
teen that applied without exception, and these ap- 
plied only to the spelling of 202 words in a minimal 
list of 4,065 common words. Thirteen vowel sounds 
of our language may be represented in 104 ways. 
Tough on Johnny. Tough on Mr, Flesch. But that’s 
English for you. 

“Johnny Can Read.” This is a condensed reply to 
Mr. Flesch. It is Field Service Leaflet No. 5 of the 
University of California, Berkeley, California. (Single 
copies are sent on request.) This brief sixteen-page 
leaflet presents Mr. Flesch’s chief arguments and then 
cites evidence from studies of reading. 

—WiLuiaM D. BouTweELL 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Chicago Schools Lead a Double Life 


A “SUCCESS sToRY” such as this calls for no introduc- 
tion, no dramatic devices to set the stage. We all 
know that parent-teacher associations can improve 
recreation programs for children and adults through 
active community cooperation. Our story is one more 
“shining” example: the expansion of Chicago's 
“Lighted Schoolhouse” program. 

In 1948 the recreation committee of the Chicago 
Region P.T.A. conducted a city-wide survey to de- 
termine how, when, and where local associations 
might help to create better recreational opportuni- 
ties for Chicago’s school children. Out of this survey 
came three important findings: 

1. The Social Center program, which was estab- 
lished by the Chicago Board of Education, could and 
should be expanded. 

2. One major obstacle to all youth-serving pro- 
grams in the Chicago area was the lack of volunteer 
leaders. Many more were urgently needed. 

3. P.T.A.’s in Chicago must work closely with pub- 
lic and private organizations having recreation pro- 
grams for youth and adults. 

The committee’s next move was to spearhead the 
forming of a Citizens Committee for the Wider Use 
of Schools, referred to as the “Lighted Schoolhouse” 
Committee. Taking an active part, along with the 
P.T.A., were such national organizations as the Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. and such 
community organizations as the Chicago Board of 
Education, the Chicago Recreation Commission, set- 
tlement houses, the church federation, and the wel- 
fare council. All in all, a great team was assembled! 


Destination Defined 


After serious study of the P.T.A. survey and of 
existing city-wide agency recreation programs, the 
committee decided on its goal: the expansion of the 
established Social Center program using school build- 
ings. The first “touchdown” toward that goal was 
made in 1951, with the passage of a state legislative 
bill authorizing a referendum to Chicago voters. 

The second “touchdown” came in the spring of 
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1952 when the voters responded positively to the 
referendum, which called for a millage increase to 
the property tax for establishing, equipping, main- 
taining, and operating recreation programs “adja- 
cent to, or in connection with, any public school.” 
Chicago’s local P.T.A.’s were in large measure re- 
sponsible for this signal victory, through their active 
participation in the campaign. 


Teamwork Scores Success 


Although the team had now scored two touch- 
downs, they had not won the game. The referendum 
had secured the necessary additional funds, but how 
could they be spent for the broadest benefits? 

Obviously another survey was in order—a survey 
of locations for additional Social Centers and the ex- 
pansion of programs in established centers. 

In a survey that is actually still going on, the 
“team” visited 136 schools to determine priorities for 
new centers. The information gained was used as 
the basis for recommendations by the director of the 
Social Centers to the Chicago Board of Education. 

And now in 1955 the Citizens Committee for the 
Wider Use of Schools can show an impressive score. 
Seventy Social Centers are operating in Chicago's 
school buildings as against thirty-six in 1951. Pro- 
grams have been expanded, so that the number of 
sessions in the older centers has been notably en- 
larged. Volunteer leadership, too, has increased. 

Not only have Chicago’s young people and adults 
benefited directly from this highly successful project 
im community cooperation, but the project itself 
serves as one more (wholly unneeded) illustration of 
a fact most of us are fully aware of: The P.T.A. is a 
vital, necessary, and responsible partner in building 
and sustaining physical and mental health; develop- 
ing personality and character growth; and multiply- 
ing educational and recreational experiences for our 
youth as well as ourselves! 

—HANCHEN ROSENBACHER 
Recreation Chairman, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 





Dreams + Deeds=A Kindergarten 


ONE MORNING you open your newspaper and there 
it is: “The Franklin School P.T.A. announces the 
opening of a kindergarten. Phone Mrs. Ray Cavin 
or Mrs. Glen Lamb for information.” You pick up 
the phone and enroll your youngster. It’s as simple 
as that! But it wasn’t always so simple. 

The idea of sponsoring a kindergarten had been 
discussed by the Franklin School P.T.A. in Missoula, 
Montana, for years. A real need existed for some type 
of preschool education, and P.T.A. members agreed 
that a school-approved kindergarten, preferably lo- 
cated in the school building, was the answer. 

What about space? The schools in town were al- 
ready full beyond capacity, and some were threat- 
ened with half-day sessions. But in that year, 1951, 
Missoulians voted to tax themselves heavily enough 
to provide the needed schools. 

With a splendid new addition going up to en- 
large the Franklin school plant, Mrs. Ray Cavin de- 
cided it was time for action on the dreamed-of kin- 
dergarten. She and Mrs. Lamb, newly elected P.T.A. 
president, set to work. First they asked the school 
board for permission to use the one vacant classroom, 
a basement room. The board’s refusal to grant per- 
mission failed to dampen their spirits. 

From the school superintendent's office they ob- 
tained the names of all families with five-year-olds in 
the Franklin district. With the help of Mrs. William 
Lovell they canvassed the entire district and got long 
lists of signatures of interested parents. The school 
board was finally convinced that the project was 
worthy and agreed that the room could be used for 
a kindergarten. 


Bright Beginning 

The room was painted in cheerful pastel colors. 
Little tables and chairs were borrowed and _ reno- 
vated. Curtains, gay with appliqué, were made. Toys, 
books, games, a phonograph and records, and other 
equipment were purchased. Ray Cavin, Franklin 
scoutmaster, found time to make boxes, shelves, lock- 
ers, and easels for finger painting. And all the while 
Mrs. Cavin and her P.T.A. co-workers were poring 
over catalogues to determine what should go into 
the kindergarten curriculum. 

About fifty youngsters enrolled that first year, half 
in morning classes and half in the afternoon. Since 
the P.T.A. wanted the kindergarten to be self-sup- 
porting but nonprofit, tuition at first was six dollars 
a month. It was later raised a dollar to permit pay 
increases for the teachers. 

The second year the basement classroom was 
needed by the school, so the kindergarten had to 
move to the old gym, deserted since the new one had 
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The kindergarten sponsored by the Franklin School P.T.A. 


been built. This meant more cleaning and renovat- 
ing. School custodian Karl Gerdts painted the ce- 
ment floor—on his own time. Principal H. Kleis Lar- 
sen, who had approved the project from the first, 
helped the P.T.A. fathers and mothers with the re- 
decorating. And when it was all finished the new 
room turned out to be better than the first. 

During the past three years more equipment has 
been added. Two old tables were donated and trans- 
formed into a woodworking bench and a sand table. 
Tools were purchased so all the children could learn 
rudimentary woodworking. 

In the fall the children roast marshmallows in 
nearby Franklin Park and gather leaves to use as 
patterns for ceramic leaf dishes. They take many 
educational field trips, including visits to the post 
office (going through the back where they meet their 
very own mailmen); to the railroad depot, where 
they explore the roundhouse and walk through a 
train; to the airport, where they watch big planes 
land; to the fire department; and, at Christmastime, 
through the toy department of our largest depart- 
ment store. 

Spring may find them visiting a farm, making 
May baskets, and planting seeds in cans. All these ex- 
periences have made life richer for the five-year-olds 
and helped get them ready for first grade. Principal 
Larsen said results of achievement tests given these 
youngsters were astounding. 

The Franklin P.T.A. kindergarten project, like 
all five-year-olds, demands a prodigious amount of 
attention. Members have found that it is a very big 
job, but it has made kindergarten possible for many 
children who would otherwise have missed the bene- 
fits and pleasures it offers. 

—ELEANOR CRAWFORD 
President, Montana Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
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HaAnps LAip UPON THE WIND. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. 
New York: Norton, 1955. $3.00. 


All true poets see and sense imperishable meaning in 
fleeting moments, in commonplace events. Mrs. Overstreet 
possesses not only this gift but the gift, equally rare, of 
authentic poetic expression. Her new book of poems, 
which spans two decades, sends its clear shafts of unerring 
insight straight into the minds and hearts of all of us. We 
share her memories—for example, of that long ago day 
when she sat on a creaking stool in a country store and, 
with her mother beside her, chose cloth for a winter school 
dress. We share her sense of kinship, as when the simple 
task of making a pie in her own kitchen brings to her 
mind the “ancient comfort” of man’s reassuring resilience 

Mrs. Overstreet remembers quietness—the quietness of 
April, of warm spring rains, of love and peace in the circl 
of home. She remembers beauty—of flowers and farms, 
rock gardens, water lilies, green lakes. She remembers mo- 
ments of blessing—prayers of thanks for rain after drouth, 
for stars and dawn, for fireflies, for human folk. Yet she 
is by no means only a poet of tranquil things. She vigor- 
ously lays bare the restive conscience of modern man as he 
contemplates war and want, depression and superbomb, 
the tragic waste of young lives on highways and on battle- 
fields. 

Throughout the book, as throughout her prose writings, 
we feel the steady flow of Mrs. Overstreet’s deephearted 
philosophy, her understanding and her great compassion. 
Nowhere is her infinitude of thought and feeling more 
brilliantly revealed than in the poem, “Rejection of Ro- 
mantic Melancholy.” 


It does not seem, today, a noble thing 
Nor very brave, 
To waste our span of living in long protest 
Against the grave. 
For all around, upon this pulsing earth, 
Minds powered with flesh and bone 
Are showing themselves dependably inept 
At using years they own. 
When we can say that no man willingly 
Is author of man’s grief 
With more conviction may we chide 

the Scheme 
For making life too brief. 


In another poem Mrs. Overstreet chides “a man who 
believes a loud voice proves more than a still, small voice.” 
Unlike her blatant subject, she does not shout. Whether 
she writes of asters in New England, a hungry man in a 
doorway, or bombing by moonlight, her voice is a quiet 
one. It is the more compelling for being so. With a lyric 
cadence all her own she captures the sensitivity, the 
strength, and the dignity of the human spirit. Hands Laid 
upon the Wind is poetry to be read with enjoyment, com- 
mitted to memory, and deeply cherished. 
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BOOKS if review 


PAMPHLETS 

Wuat Is Popucarity? By Mary L. Northway. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 50 cents. 


This is not a manual on how to groom a child to win 
popularity contests. It is a pamphlet telling what parents 
and teachers can do to help children grow up socially. In 
a lively text that uses many examples from schoolrooms 
and children’s camps, the author examines questions like 
these: Who is popular? Why? Who is disliked or unliked? 
Why? How can home and school help boys and girls, the 
popular and the unpopular, to feel secure in a group and 
offer acceptance to others? 

Ihe popular child, research studies show, has a great 
deal of energy, which he uses in ways that his group ap- 
proves of. Children who rate low in popularity tend to be 
self-centered and moody. Some, like Eileen, are frightened, 
shy, and given to daydreams. Some, like Ken, are pushing, 
noisy, and disruptive. And some bright ones, like Cecil, 
are absorbed in intellectual interests. How can these chil- 
dren win wider acceptance from their companions? Little 
Eileen may need therapy. Ken may need to see that he 
can get recognition without being boisterous. Cecil may 
need to realize that other children have exciting inter- 
ests too. 

Learning to live with our fellows is one of the great 
imperatives of our time. In this booklet Mary Northway 
has some important things to say to parents, teachers, and 
group workers about how to give children a good start 
toward that goal. 


NUTRITION AND HEALTHY GrowTHu. By the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 20 cents. 


Che listless, cranky, or always tired child may be a vic- 
tim of malnourishment, even though he eats alk the right 
foods. Only when children get enough rest and sleep, only 
when they’re in good physical and emotional health does 
their food nourish them adequately. 

Along with children’s food needs, this pamphlet out- 
lines daily health-building routines for infants, preschool 
children, and adolescents. It contains sample menus for 
children of various ages, food-value charts, and a special 
section devoted to meals for sick and overweight children. 
With its clear, pertinent suggestions, this pamphlet will 
make a valuable addition to the health section of your 
home library. 

eee 


Since 1914 millions of parents have thumbed through the 
pages of Infant Care for help on questions ranging any- 
where from accidents to zweiback. This classic on bringing 
up Baby is now out in a new edition, the tenth. Copies 
may be ordered from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price? Fifteen cents. 
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FORA LIFETIME 


OF MENTAL HEALTH 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Assignment: Growing Up” 
(page 8) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. How can a parent know whether certain behavior is 
mature or immature for a preschool child of a certain age? 
Would it be the same for all children of the same age? 
Which of the following would you expect to be the more 
mature? 


* A bright child or one who learns more slowly? 

¢ A child of sociable parents or a child of unsociable 
parents? 

¢ A child who is overprotected or a child who is allowed 
to explore on his own, within limits? 

¢ A child who is frequently blamed or a child who is fre- 
quently praised? 

¢ A child who is accepted as he is or a child who is always 
expected to be more mature than his age warrants? 

2. Describe the kind of parents who help a child to “act 
his age.” 

g. What are some mistakes that parents make with re- 
spect to preschool children’s growing up? Which of the 
following do you think are most common? 
¢ Expecting too much of a child too soon. 
¢ Expecting too little of a child. 

* Being impatient with what seems to be slow develop- 
ment, especially social and emotional development. 

¢ Paying too little attention to how a child is thinking 
and feeling. 

* Labeling a child’s behavior as “bad” when it is caused 
by (a) his desire to explore his little world or (b) his in- 
ability to do something too difficult for him. 

* Making a child feel ashamed when he shows some nat- 
ural fear or occasional failure to achieve the control ex- 
pected of him. 


¢ Expecting a child to be friendly and play with other 
children when he is still at the stage of wanting to play by 
himself. 

4. What are some of the reasons why parents are at 
times impatient with what seems to them to be slow emo- 
tional and social growth in a child from two to five? Here, 
for example, are three possible reasons: 


¢ Parents are afraid other people will criticize them for 
not bringing up their children better. 


* They do not realize that emotional and social develop- 
ment takes time, just as learning to walk does. 


* They have no general idea of the sequences of child 
development, 


What other reasons seem to you to be important? 
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5. Reread the author’s description of four-year-old 
Jimmy. Discuss what he had learned and how his parents 
had helped him to acquire these desirable skills and atti- 
tudes toward himself. 


6. From your own experience or from your reading 
give specific illustrations of the following principles: 
¢ Don’t “expect too much too soon.” 
« “Be confident that when he’s ready to move on to more 
grown-up ways, he will.” 
¢ “Let him choose and decide, learn through independent 
experience” but not when “it might not be safe to do so.” 
* Help him to learn “a lot about feelings—his own and 
other people’s.” 


¢ “Growth has its ups and downs.” 


Program Suggestions 
¢ Have a committee prepare a series of brief yet vivid | 
reports, illustrated by charts, if possible, describing how a 
child changes from birth to six years in his (a) physical 
growth; (b) vocabulary and language development; (c) 
emotional control; (d) independence; (e) social relations. 
The committee members may use their own observations 
and experience with preschool children in addition to 
books on child development. 


¢ Show one of the films listed under “References” and use 
it as the basis for a discussion of what kinds of behavior 
to expect of children of different ages. 


e Perhaps you can arrange for the group to observe nurs- 
ery school youngsters engaged in a typical activity under 
the guidance of a skillful teacher. Afterward each member 
might describe some situation involving one or more chil- 
dren that impressed him particularly. The whole group 
might then pool their observations in a discussion of (a) 
individual differences among children of the same age, 
(b) varying levels of social and emotional development, 
and (c) how a good nursery school teacher guides pre- 
schoolers into a more mature handling of their problems. 


References 

Books: 
Blatz, William E. Understanding the Young Child. New York: 
Morrow, 1944. 
Gesell, Arnold, M.D., and Ilg, Frances, M.D. Infant and Child 
in the Culture of Today. New York: Harper, 1943. 
Patri, Angelo. Helping Your Child Grow Up. Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1948. 
Rand, Winifred; Sweeney, Mary E.; and Vincent, E. Lee. 
Growth and Development of the Young Child. Revised edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953. 


Strang, Ruth. Introduction to Child Study. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. 


Pamphlets: 


Child Study Association of America, 132 East Seventy-fourth 
Street, New York 21, New York. 
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Spitz, René. Emotional Growth in the First Year. 15 cents. 

Wolf, Anna W. M. What Makes a Good Home 7? 20 cents 
Guiding Children in School and Out. Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 50 cents 
Ridenour, Nina, and Johnson, Isabel. Some Special Problems 
of Children, Aged 2 to 5 Years. National Association for Men- 
tal Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 9, New York. 25 cents. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 

Argow, Walter M. “Emotional Stability in a Shaking World.” 
May 1951, pages 25-27. 
Dawe, Helen C. “Playtime Is Growing Time 
1948, pages 14-16. 

Kehm, Freda S., and Hartrich, Paulette K. “Why Does He 
Act That Way?” October 1952, pages 24-26 
Overstreet, Bonaro W. “The Power To Feel With.” 
ber 1952, pages 10-12. 


November 


Novem- 


Films: 
Helping Your Child to Emotional Security (three films, 10 
minutes each), Seminar Films, New York City 
Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood 
York University Film Library. 


2-2 minutes), New 


ll, SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“A Report on Report Cards” 
(page 11) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What different kinds of reports can you recall from 
your school experience? Do you remember ever having a 
new kind of report card? If so, how did you and the other 
students feel about the change? 

2. If your child got a B in deportment, what would that 
mean to you? List some questions you would need to ask 
him and his teacher before you could understand its real 
meaning, 

3. What is the theory behind each of the following 
practices? 

e A teacher lowers the arithmetic grade of certain pupils 
because they have been noisy in class. 

¢ A school apportions A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, and E’s on the 
basis of the normal curve of distribution, assuming that C 
is the grade expected of the average pupil. 

e Each pupil is given a B in music, because everyone did 
his best. 

¢ Pupils help to determine their own grades by keeping 
portfolios of their work and then discussing them with 
their teacher. 

¢ The grades reported to parents are made up mostly from 
scores on tests rather than on the basis of everyday work 
in class. 

What do you think of each theory and practice in terms 
of (a) its effect on children and (b) its meaning for 
parents? 

4. My collection of cartoons about schools includes a 
large number on report cards. Why do we adults laugh 
about report cards? Is it because there is still some sting 
left? Or do we see that some of the strain we once felt was 
really silly? In what ways do today’s parents react differ- 
ently to their children’s report cards than did their own 
parents? 


5. What suggestions do you have for effective teacher- 
parent conferences? 


In one school system on P.T.A. meeting night teachers go to 
their classrooms an hour and a quarter before the meeting 
opens in the auditorium. Parents find their children’s room and 
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sit down at the desks. The teacher invites each one in turn to 
discuss his child’s progress with her. This practice is good be- 
cause the conferences are set for a definite time, and there is no 
need for making appointments. But it has disadvantages too. 
The conferences are brief and often hurried, and parents may 
be embarrassed by a too-near audience. 

What practices have you tried? Which seem especially 
good to you? 

6. Do you believe in rewarding a child for a good report 
—with an extra movie, a dollar added to his allowance, or 
some other tangible recognition? Why or why not? 

7. Suppose you are to have a teacher-parent conference 
this week. List five things you would like the teacher to 
tell you about your child’s progress. If you are a teacher, 
list five things you would like a parent to tell you about 
his child. Discuss the lists. 

“+ 


Program Suggestions 


e If there are changes in the reporting system this year 
or if there are many new families in the community, an 
explanation of the system, using slides, could be both in- 
teresting and informative. If your school is working on 
new forms of reporting, an exhibit of what other school 
systems use might be worthwhile, together with an analysis 
and summary by your superintendent or some member of 
your school staff. 


¢ If your school is using or planning to use some form of 
written reports to parents instead of grades, break up the 
group into smaller groups and ask each to make a list of 
achievements, qualities, interests, and so on that might 
well be covered in such reports. After fifteen minutes, let 
each group present its list, in order to see whether there is 
general agreement as to what teachers want to tell and 
what parents want to know. 


¢ It will soon be time for observance of American Educa- 
tion Week, with its opportunities for observation and 
teacher-parent talks, You may wish to spend some time 
discussing (1) what kinds of things parents would like to 
see when they visit the schools this year and (2) how to 
persuade people to visit who usually don’t come. 


References 
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ill, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 

“Why Do They Act Like That?” (page 16) 
Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Adolescents act the way they do because they are 
people. As a person every adolescent has much in common 
with other human beings in the inner strivings that move 
him to action. Our author suggests three universal human 
strivings: group acceptance, personal identity, and future 
security. You may gain some insight into a particular 
adolescent’s behavior in a given situation if you can ap- 
proach it with such questions as these: “Whom is he trying 
to please?” (group acceptance); “What is he trying to ex- 
press?” (personal identity); and “Is he behaving this way 
because he thinks it will help him now or later on?” (fu- 
ture security). Putting the shoe on your own foot, think 
over some of the things you do to satisfy each of these 
three elemental human strivings. 

2. Adolescents act the way they do because they are 
adolescents. As teen-agers young people are in a critical 
stage of their development. They are coming to a new 
sense of themselves as individuals with strengths and weak- 
nesses, promises and problems, dreams and nightmares—all 
challenges to that search for self that must go on during 
the second decade of life. They are going through radical 
physical changes that catapult them out of childhood and 
into adulthood, They are faced with a host of trifling and 
tremendous decisions that must be made, not only on the 
say-so of others but now out of their own experience. They 
are coming to terms with the other sex and with all the 
frightening and fascinating possibilities that make up a 
man-woman world. This is the way our author sees adoles- 
cence. How does it look to you, out of your own experi- 
ence with your teen-agers? Can you identify these charac- 
teristics of adolescence in the day-by-day situations your 
own youngsters go through? What other observations of 
adolescent behavior do you feel are important for a real 
understanding of this period? 


3- Adolescents act the way they do because they live in a 
changing world. Mrs. Jameson suggests that one reason 
why we do not see eye to eye with our own teen-agers is 
that life has changed so drastically since we were their age. 
\s a specific example, the ways of young people in dating 
and courtship are not just as we knew them only a genera- 
tion ago. Here is a summary of general trends in the 
United States, taken from When You Marry by Reuben 
Hill and myself: 

« Dating and courtship begin at an earlier age. 

« More frequent contact between the sexes. 

¢ Dating and courtship last until later at night. 

¢ More privacy for dating and courting pairs. 

« Less supervision and chaperonage. 

« More general acceptance of “going steady.” 

« Many more discussable topics during dating and courtship. 
¢ Higher readiness for education and guidance in courtship. 
e Courtship culminates earlier in engagement and marriage. 


Program Suggestions 


* Draw out, in group discussion, ideas about the things 
adolescents do that are annoying, baffling, or of concern 
to you as adults. As these ideas come, jot them down on 
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a blackboard. Before all the group experiences have been 
exhausted, utilize any little lull that occurs by moving over 
to a fresh place on the blackboard and making three col- 
umns paralleling each of the three main points discussed 
above and in the article. Your headings will look like this: 


Adolescents Act the Way They Do.. . 


Because they are Because they are 


Because they live in 
people adolescents 


a changing world 


Now see if the group can place under one or more of 
these headings the kinds of behavior already listed on the 
blackboard. Encourage free discussion of each, but do not 
linger too long over any one item. If it overlaps two or 
more columns, that is all right. The objective is to try 
to get experience in seeing the reasons that may underlie 
adolescents’ actions. 

* Choose a panel that will represent three or more gen- 
erations, For instance, select (1) a woman born before 
1900, (2) a woman born between 1910 and 1920, (3) a 
woman born during the depression, and (4) a girl born 
during World War II (since 1940). Under the leadership 
of a moderator, have these participants discuss the dating 
and courtship practices common in their times. See how 
the experience of these individuals tallies with the list of 
trends given under “Points for Study and Discussion.” 
Encourage general discussion among the whole group as 
well as among members of the panel. 

¢ Assign sections of The Adolescent in Your Family (see 
“References”’) to various members to read aloud and com- 
ment upon. Have enough copies of this pamphlet avail- 
able so that interested members may take it home. 

* Start a bulletin board for your meeting room on which 
you and members of your group may pin up cartoons 
(Penny, Harold Teen, and so on), articles, letters from 
teen-agers to columnists, and stories clipped from maga- 
zines and papers that seem to you to ring true as reflec. 
tions of adolescent behavior. Take time at the beginning 
or end of each meeting during the year to call attention to 
some item of special interest posted on the board. 
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(Continued from page 13) 

Like the writing of individual letters, teacher- 
parent conferences are difficult, too. They require 
the teacher to collect samples of the child’s work and 
carefully plan some of the points to be covered. They 
call for skill in human relations, so that each can 
understand the other’s concern. They demand accu- 
rate speech, so as not to give wrong impressions. 
They require the ability to see significant things, so 
as not to waste time with mere anecdotes. I have 
asked persons who are both teachers and parents 
which role is the more delicate and demanding in a 
teacher-parent conference, They are never quite sure, 
but they agree that it takes mutual liking and trust 
to make the conference truly worthwhile. 


What Can a Community Do? 


We have seen that there is no single best way fot 
schools to report to parents, Instead there are many 
ways by which parents may see and hear what is 
going on at school and what part their own child 
has in it. They can visit the classroom, both for 
scheduled observations and for individual visits. 
They can get firsthand reports of the school program 
at P.T.A. meetings and see pretty clearly what these 
reports mean in relation to their own children. 

Sometimes the parents of children in a certain class 
will talk with the teacher as a group. These discus- 
sions need not focus on individual children. Rather, 
they form a backdrop against which a parent can 
interpret why Bruce said what he did; what his test 
grade meant; what a book report is supposed to be; 
and how to help with homework. Probably the more 
there are of such visits, observations, discussions, the 
less important is a written report from teacher to 
parent, For each has already told the other what both 
need to know. 

But since there are parents who cannot or do not 
come to the school and teachers whose limited time 
prevents their visiting the home, some type of written 
report is usually required, Each community, then, 
will have to decide for itself what type seems most 
desirable. Even if it means months of meeting to- 
gether, the forming of committees, and animated dis- 
cussions of pros and cons, this is by far the most 
effective way of deciding on what kind of reports 
will satisfy both the school and the home, 





Bess Goodykoontz is director of the study program 
to which she contributes tis comprehensive “report.” 
Her distinguished career in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation—today a part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—includes the posts of assist- 
ant commissioner and associate commissioner. She is 
now the Office’s director of comparative education. 
The warmth and wisdom reflected in all her writings 
likewise enhance her great appeal as a speaker. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Abbott and Costello Meet the Yhildren, not for the restless or the overly 
sensitive; young people, funny; family, good, lively slapstick. 

The Purple Mask—Children and family, entertaining; young people, yes. 

The Scarlet Coat—Excellent. 


Family 


The Big Day—Children and young people, yes; adults, good fun. 

Bring Your Smile Along—Children, yes; young people and adults, pleasant. 

Chief Crazy Horse—Good western. 

Cinerama Holiday—Entertaining. 

Daddy Long Legs—Children, probably too long; young people, yes; adults, pleas- 
ant escapism. 

The Eternal Sea—Children, good; young people and adults, excellent 

Francis in the Navy—Children and young people, entertaining; adults, good fun 

The Glass Slipper—Delightful. 

The Great Adventure—Excellent. 

Interrupted Melody—Good. 

Lady Godiva of Coveatry—Children, a bit overplotted; young people, entertaining; 
adults, good adventure fare. 

The Private War of Major Benson—Children and young people, amusing; adults, 
good fun. 

Strange Lady in Towa —Children, yes; young people and adults, fair. 

Strategic Air Command—T hrilling 


Adults and Young People 


Angela—Children and young people, no; adults, very poor. 

Battle Cry—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

Bedeviled—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

Break to Freedom—Children, tense; young people and adults, good of its type 

A Bullet for Joey—Children, poor; young people and adults, fair. 

Chicago Syadicate—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Cobweb—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent 

Court Mertiel—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, absorbing. 

Cult of the Cobra—Children, no; young people, trash; adults, pure hokum 

Double Jeopordy—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

The End of the Affair—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, absorbing 
and provocative. 

Female on the Beach—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Five Against the House—Trash. 

Footsteps in the Fog—Children, no; young people and adults, good. 

Foxfire—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

Green Magic—Children, tense in part; young people and adults, excellent of its 
type. 

House of Bamboo—Children, no; young people and adults, routine thriller with 
interesting backgrounds. 

The imposter—Children, mature; young people, yes; adults, interesting 

The Intruder—Children and young people, good; adults, thoughtful melodrama 

Kiss of Fire—Children, poor; young people, mediocre; adults, matter of taste. 

io of the Pharaohs—Children, brutal in part; young people and adults, spectacle 
ans. 

love Fs leave Me—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, unusual 
musical. 
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9 -Children, no; young people, very poor; adults, matter of 
taste. 


Mombo—Children and young people, no; adults, trash. 


The Man from Bitter Ridge—Children and young people, western fans; adults, rou- 
tine western, 


The Man from Loramie—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

Man Without a Stor—No. 

Morty—Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent. 

Mister Roberts—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, matter of taste 

Moonfleet—Children, no; young people and adults, fair. 

My = Eileea—Children, sophisticated; young people and adults, gay musical 
comedy. 

Naked Daewa—Children and young people, no; adults, trash. 

Not as a Stranger—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

The Prisoner—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, thought-provoking 

Prize of Gold—Children, no; young people, ethically dubious; adults, matter of 
taste. 

The Prodigal—Children and young people, no; adults, trash. 

Rage at Dawa—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Santa Fe Passage—Children, no; young people and adults, brutal. 

The Sea Chase—Children and young people, fair; adults, matter of taste 

The Sea Shall Not Have Them—Children, not for the restless; young people, yes; 
adults, long drawn out, but good on details. 

The Seven Little Foys—Children, mature; young people, entertaining; adults, Bob 
Hope fans. 

The Seven Yeor itch—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Shrike—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, provocative. 

Soldier of Fortyne—Children, no; young people and adults, waste of time 

Son of Sindbod—Children, no; young people and adults, trash. 

Special Delivery—F air. 

Teen-oge Crime Wave—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Terror in the Night—Children, no; young people, very tense; adults, superior thriller. 

Tight Spet—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, amusing of type. 

To Paris with Loeve—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, disappointing 

Ulysses—Children, unfortunate representation of a classic; young people and 
adults, disappointing spectacle. 

Vera Cruz—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, stupid and brutal. 

Violent Saturday—Children, no; young people, too much emphasis on violence; 
adults, matter of taste. 

Wages of Fear—Children, no; young people, too tense; adults, excellent of its type 

We're No Aagels—Children and young people, sophisticated; adults, amusing. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Lours L. BuCKLIN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 12 years 


Davy Crockett—Buena Vista-Disney. Direction, Norman Foster. 
This lively Disney western (previously shown on television in 
three installments) presents episodes in the life of Davy 
Crockett as he advances from hunter and Indian scout to 
member of the state legislature and briefly of the United States 
Congress. His exploits as frontiersman, as Indian fighter, and 
in Congress, and his heroism at the Alamo, are colorfully de- 
tailed against settings of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, historic mansions and buildings, and the Texas Alamo. 
Adults who like westerns will enjoy seeing this with the small 
fry. Leading players: Fess Parker, Buddy Ebsen. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Good western Good western Good western 


The Lady and the Tramp—Buena Vista—Disney. Direction, Hamil- 
ton Luske and others. A full-length Cinemascope cartoon (first 
of its type), drawn in Disney’s warmly sentimental style, relates 
the adventures of a lady cocker and a mongrel. Momentarily 
losing the close affection of her owners after the arrival of a 
baby, Lady breaks away and ventures out into the cold, cruel 
world. There she acquires the protection of the lovable Tramp, 
whose heroic behavior later wins him a place in the cocker’s 
household. Those who enjoy seeing cleverly humanized animals, 
skillfully animated, will like this picture. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent of its type 


Excellent of its type Excellent of its type 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


The Dam Busters— Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael Anderson. 
\ misleading title for a powerful and sensitive British drama 
based on events leading up to the bombing of the Ruhr dams 
and the flooding of the vast industrial centers of the Third 
Reich in the decisive spring of 1943. Two vital forces were at 
work: the fanatical determination of an inventor, resolved 
despite bureaucracy to devise a workable bomb, and the cour- 
age and brilliant airmanship of a pilot and his crew. The 
mechanical problems of designing the missile are fascinating, 
and the attack over the target is breath-taking. Capably acted, 
and filmed as carefully as a documentary. Leading players: 
Richard Todd, Michael Redgrave. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Good 


The King’s Thief—MGM. Direction, Robert Z. Leonard. A tale of 
adventure and romance, given a historical setting that it re- 
fuses to take seriously, produces pleasantly diverting entertain- 
ment. A duke, trusted adviser to Charles II, is engaged in a 
profitable bit of double dealing, which will eventually leave 
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the monarch friendless, when a group of debonair young high- 
waymen, led by Edmund Purdom, undertake a private war 
against him. As the villainous duke David Niven is bland and 
polished, and loses the game with some grace. George Sanders 
as Charles is properly foppish and petulant. Leading players: 
David Niven, George Sanders, Edmund Purdom, Ann Blyth. 

Family 12-15 
Good Good 


8-12 
Good with 
interpretation 


Wichita—Allied Artists. Direction, Jacques Tourneur. A well- 
executed western in Cinemascope and Technicolor in which 
Joel McCrea plays the role of Wyatt Earp, a tough, competent 
officer of the law. Sworn in as marshal when drunken cowmen 
accidentally kill a small boy, he not only brings order to a 
small community, dependent on the trade of the cowmen for 
its prosperity, but also marries the banker’s daughter. Leading 
player: Joel McCrea. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Western fans 


Western fans Western fans 


You're Never Too Young—Paramount. Direction, Norman Taurog. 
In this lively escapade to outwit a murderous jewel thief, two 
slapstick experts dig deep into their bag of tricks and come up 
with some hilarious bits of clowning. Disguised as an eleven- 
year-old in a sailor suit, with a fondness for space guns that 
shoot milk, Jerry Lewis flees the killer, landing in a fashionable 
girls’ school where Dean Martin teaches. The mad shenanigans 
involve a tilting barber chair, a collapsing upper berth, some 
unorthodox choral singing, and a wild chase on water skis. 
Leading players: Jerry Lewis, Dean Martin, Diana Lynn. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


5 
Slapstick fans Slapstick fans Funny 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Big Bluff—United Artists. Direction, W. Lee Wilder. In this 
unsavory grade B melodrama a fortune hunter marries a 
wealthy girl with but a year to live and then attempts to kill 
her when she outlasts the year, Stereotyped characters, direc- 
tion, and plot, except for a rather well-turned surprise ending. 
Leading players: John Bromfield, Martha Vickers. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


Count Three and Pray—Columbia. Direction, George Sherman. 
The first, sensitive scenes of this film of the aftermath of the 
Civil War give promise of sympathetic interpretation, but the 
picture soon slides into the grooves of the less subtle western, 
peopled by stock characters. When Van Heflin, former man- 
about-town, returns home with the intention of bringing reli- 
gion back to his neighbors and rebuilding the church, he has 
to battle the evil representatives of power in the South. Lead- 
ing players: Van Heflin, Joanne Woodward. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


A Day To Remember—Republic. Direction, Ralph Thomas. A 
pleasantly unassuming, rambling British comedy takes the dart 
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team of an English pub to Boulogne for a holiday. Against 
authentic backgrounds of the Channel crossing, a French port 
city, and a small farm, all the characters are caught up in 
amusing or fateful adventures. An ex-soldier looks for the 
young girl who taught him French during the war and finds 
romance. A man seeks compensation for his short stature by 
joining the French Legion. A widower relives his honeymoon. 
The acting, particularly in the bit parts, is >xcellent. Leading 
players: Joan Rice, Donald Sinden. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Pleasant 


Matter of taste Matter of taste 


The Divided Heart—Republic. Direction, Charles Crichton. A 
deeply moving drama about two mothers and their son whose 
fate is decided in the United States Court of the Allied High 
Commission of Germany. Seven years after World War II, a 
happy young German couple are celebrating their adopted 
son’s tenth birthday when they learn that the child is a Yugo- 
slav and that his mother is alive and wants him. Many of the 
ensuing scenes are handled in flashback during the court pro- 


Postwar Europe provides the setting for a poignant drama, 
The Divided Heart. 


ceedings, The audience is made to feel alternately that the 
child still needs the love and security that his adopted parents 
can give him, and that the natural mother, alone and crushed 
by the war, should have his love and devotion. Leading players: 
Cornell Borchers, Yvonne Mitchell, Armin Dahlen, Alexander 
Knox, Michel Ray. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Excellent 


Excellent Mature 


Fingerman—Allied Artists. Direction, Harold Schuster. A rou- 
tine crime melodrama stars Frank Lovejoy as a reformed 
“fingerman” who helps the FBI get a big-time racketeer during 
prohibition days. Plenty of violence and brutality. Leading 
player: Frank Lovejoy. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


Helen of Troy—Warner Brothers. Direction, Robert Wise. A 
naive, if technically pretentious, version of the legend of the 
“face that launched a thousand ships.” The highlights of the 
famous story are here, but their presentation lacks savor and 
conviction. To be fair, the cast does what it can with routine 
characterizations and script, and the mechanics of the siege of 
Troy are interesting. Events depicted include Paris’ departure 
for Sparta with offers of peace, his shipwreck and protection by 
Queen Helen, Menelaus’ discovery of their interest in each 
other, their flight to Troy, and the siege and the ultimate de- 
feat of Troy through the trick of the Wooden Horse. Leading 
players: Rossana Podesta, Jack Sernas, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Fair of its type Fair of its type 
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How To Be Very, Very Popular—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, 
Nunnally Johnson. A broad and strenuous farce based on the 
foolproof situation of two chorus girls turned loose in a college 
fraternity. Sheree North, who goes through the picture in a 
trance after being inadvertently hypnotized by an experiment- 
ing student, looks and acts amazingly like a store window man- 
nequin. Charles Coburn, the college president, has some of the 
funnier scenes. The plot wears rather thin, and the gags be- 
come repetitious. Leading players: Betty Grable, Sheree North, 
Charles Coburn. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Matter of taste Broad farce 
The Kentuckian—United Artists. Direction, Burt Lancaster. The 
“buckskin era” is given unusual authenticity in this story of a 
rugged Kentuckian’s journey to Texas. The hazards that Big 
Eli (Burt Lancaster) faces are more often human pitfalls than 
the perils of the wilderness. Brother Zach is determined to make 
a successful businessman out of him, and a winsome school- 
teacher is equally determined to charm him into staying in 
civilized country. Excellently acted, but a bullwhip fight is un- 
necessarily brutal. Leading players: Burt Lancaster, Donald Mc- 
Donald, Dianne Foster, Diana Lynn. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Good of type 


Good of type Violent in part 
The Last Command—Republic. Direction, Frank Lloyd. A “west- 
ern” version of the Texan rebellion against Mexico in the 
1830's centers on the heroic exploits of James Bowie, inventor 
of the Bowie knife. Bowie (Sterling Hayden) attempts to pre- 
vent hostilities between the Texans and his old friend, General 
Santa Anna, but when he finds he cannot change Santa Anna’s 
despotic course he leads the Texans into battle. Arthur Hun- 
nicutt, as Davy Crockett, gives a rip-snorting interpretation of 
the legendary hero. The battle at the Alamo is grimly detailed. 
Leading players: Sterling Hayden, Ernest Borgnine, Richard 
Carlson, Anna Maria Alberghetti, Arthur Hunnicutt. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Historic western 


Historic western Historic western 
Las Vegas Shakedown—Allied Artists. Direction, Sidney Salkow. 
A Las Vegas gambling resort provides the background for 
glimpses into assorted lives—a banker and his wife on a holi- 
day they wish kept secret; a couple on the verge of divorce; a 
schoolteacher securing material for a book; and the owner of 
the place, who is pursued by a killer. Fair direction and acting. 
Leading players: Dennis O’Keefe, Charles Winninger. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Henry King. A film about an ill-fated love affair between an 
Eurasian lady doctor and a married American newspaperman 
in Hong Kong. The oriental background—the busy street scenes, 
sampans, wealthy homes, and the beautiful blue harbor—is 
fascinating, and the problems of race relations and Chinese 
Communism, although rather obviously treated, are interesting, 
William Holden's attractive personality is handicapped by a 
sketchy, underwritten part. Jennifer Jones is radiant in a 
seemingly endless series of Chinese silk dresses, but both stars 
are hampered by curiously stilted dialogue. Leading players: 
William Holden, Jennifer Jones. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Matter of taste No 


The Man Who Loved Redheads— United Artists. Direction, Harold 
French. In this delightfully acted English farce a viscount leads 
an exemplary life as diplomat, husband, and father until he 
meets a young woman with red hair who reminds him of a 
childhood sweetheart. An innocent rendezvous with her proves 
so exhilarating that he decides to lead a double life and em- 
barks on a long and successful career of occasional dalliance. 
Moira Shearer proves to be a versatile actress as well as a beau- 
tiful dancer as she plays in turn each of the redheads of his 
amorous adventures—the sweet sixteen-year-old, a comically 
“genteel” shopgirl, a volatile Russian ballerina, and a business- 
like career girl. The erring viscount is enacted by John Justin 
with great charm and a convincing air of innocence. Leading 
players: Moira Shearer, John Justin, Roland Culver, Gladys 
Cooper. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste No No 
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Night of the Hunter— United Artists. Direction, Charles Laughton. 
In an attempt to give significance and beauty to a long-drawn- 
out horror tale about a crazed evangelist, Charles Laughton has 
soft-pedaled the terror that gave impact to the story from which 
the picture was taken. Superficial and silly, despite some extra- 
ordinary photography. Leading players: Robert Mitchum, 
Shelley Winters, Lillian Gish. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 


Pearl of the South Pacific—RKO. Direction, Allan Dwan. A dull, 
second-rate film about some adventurers who seek black pearls 
on a remote Pacific isle and who bring the worst aspects of 
civilization to the natives ruled over by a kindly white patri- 
arch. Absurd script and stilted acting. Leading players: Vir- 
sinia Mayo, Dennis Morgan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 


The Sheep Has Five Legs—United Motion Picture Organization. 
Direction, Henri Verneuil. In this French farce, Fernandel plays 
the role of Papa Saint-Forget, father of quintuplets, and also 
the roles of his five sons. A reunion in the town of their birth 
serves as a device for taking a peep into the lives of each of 
the sons, now adults in various walks of life. The peeping is 
occasionally overly long and tasteless, but there are some laughs 
and much evidence of the hard work and artistry of the French 
actor Fernandel. Leading players: Fernandel, Delmont, De 
Funes. 

idults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Possibly No 


Summertime— United Artists. Direction, David Lean. The ro- 
mantic beauty of Venice is the background for this love story 
based on the Broadway play Time of the Cuckoo. Katharine 
Hepburn is a wistful, spinsterish secretary whose eager antici- 
pation of the glamor and excitement of Venice quickly changes 
to aching loneliness. Inevitably she finds a kind of love and an 
awakening, but only briefly, when she meets a gentle Italian 
storekeeper, who turns out to be married. Adult treatment. 
Leading players: Katharine Hepburn, Rossano Brazzi. 

Adults 15-18 

Matter of taste No 


To Catch a Thief—Paramount. Direction, Alfred Hitchcock. “Set 
a thief to catch a thief,” says the adage. And here Cary Grant 
plays a reformed and likable thief, who lives opulently in a 
villa on the French Riviera, financed by the proceeds of his 
former occupation. When a series of jewel robberies, cleverly 
mimicking his old style, threatens his freedom, his only re- 
course is to find the real thief. Suspense is slight, but the comedy 
is clever, performances are expert, and the backgrounds are a 
travel-folder dream come true. Sophisticated treatment requires 
a mature audience. Leading players: Cary Grant, Grace Kelly. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
For Hitchcock fans Oversophisticated in No 
part 


To Hell and Back—Universal, Direction, Jesse Hibbs, Based on 
Audie Murphy's best seller, this picture recounts with simplic- 
ity and realism the story of Audie Murphy, World War II’s 
most decorated soldier, with Murphy himself acting the title 
role. The career of this simple, “believing” American boy—a 
hero but with none of the manner or dress of the “hero”— 
seems almost incredible, yet very real. Leading players: Audie 
Murphy, Marshall Thompson. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 


Trial—MGM. Direction, Mark Robson. Adapted by Don M. 
Mankiewicz from his Harper’s prize novel, this powerful social 
melodrama is basically an indictment of the Communist Party 
and fellow travelers but also a bitter commentary on the dis- 
regard for human rights in many areas of our country. In the 
heavily contrived plot, a Mexican boy, held for the murder of 
a teen-age white girl, is brought to trial before a Negro judge 
in a community filled with potential lynchers and bigoted poli- 
ticians. The boy is defended by a young attorney (Glenn Ford), 
who is unaware that he is backed by Communist funds. Some 
of the scenes have tremendous impact, notably the mammoth 


Communist rally in New York. A heart-rending story, over- 
burdened with explosives. Leading players: Glenn Ford, 
Dorothy McGuire, Arthur Kennedy, John Hodiak, Katy Jurado, 
Juano Hernandez. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Powerful social Mature No 
melodrama 


The Virgin Queen—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Koster. 
This elaborately and colorfully mounted film about Elizabeth 
of England and Sir Walter Raleigh mixes fact and fiction with 
curious abandon but nevertheless manages to be an absorbing 
portrayal of the relationship between the two. The amazing 
personality of the aging queen, with all her vanity and vio- 
lence, her capriciousness and common sense, her conflicting 
desires as a woman and a queen, is expressed with relish by 
Bette Davis. Richard Todd makes Raleigh every inch the 
proud, swashbuckling, quick-witted, multitalented man he was. 
Leading players: Bette Davis, Richard Todd, Herbert Marshall, 
Joan Collins. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Mature 


16mm Films 


Sindbad the Sailor—Peason and Luce Productions, released by 
Film Images. 20 minutes. Amusingly designed Mount puppets 
enact an ingeniously simplified version of Sindbad the Sailor for 


the kindergarten group and first-graders. A colorful and lively 
presentation. 


Three Steps To Start—Produced for the American Community 
Project of New York University by Julien Bryan. International 
Film Foundation, released by McGraw-Hill. 26 minutes. A well 
acted and directed picture shows what effective action by 
aroused citizens can do to combat juvenile delinquency. Here is 
a blueprint of what one community did when it found destruc- 
tion of property, reckless driving, and other teen-age behavior 
becoming a problem. The ambitious but inexperienced volun- 
teer committee finds that many factors contribute to the prob- 
lem behavior, mainly the closing down of a local factory, which 
causes parents to leave their youngsters for long periods of 
time while they find work out of town. It becomes obvious that 
the simple solution of using the high school as a youth center, 
although helpful, will not overcome the underlying problems, 
and the conclusion is reached that all the resources of the town 
must be enlisted. 


Towards Emotional Maturity, Part 2—McGraw-Hill. 11 minutes. 
A worthy addition to the Psychology for Living series, this ap- 
pealing film demonstrates the value of rudimentary psychology 
courses that give young people an understanding of their emo- 
tions. A high school girl watches vivid classroom experiments 
showing how the emotions react to fear and jealousy. These 
experiences prove valuable object lessons to her when her boy 
friend suggests a drive to a romantic spot to “watch the moon.” 
Without being “stuffy” the film shows in flashbacks the inci- 
dents leading to her realization that the emotions have a trigger 
reaction to certain stimuli. The couple’s decision to head 
toward the lights of home is an indication that they are also 
heading toward emotional maturity. 


Tragic Pursuit of Perfection—Triangle Film Production, released 
by Film Images. 27 minutes. Based on Antonina Vallentin’s 
biography, this film presents sensitively photographed sketches, 
drawings, and paintings by Leonardo da Vinci, with eloquent 
commentary, in an attempt to probe beneath the surface of the 
artist’s work. His was a great and prolific mind, a mind that 
created constantly and restlessly. As an engineer he designed 
not only an endless array of modern war machines—shrapnel, 
machine guns, tanks—but also inventions for peace, such as 
cranes, pumps, and turbines. As an architect he drew palaces, 
amphitheaters, and cities from the air far ahead of his time. 
As a biologist he knew each bone, organ, and artery in the 
human form. This absorbing film study seems to say that the 
tragedy of his life was that he brought precious gifts from the 
gods to a world too limited, too unworthy to be able to appre- 
ciate and use them. He was a tragically lonely man, and to the 
modern person loneliness is possibly the most frightening emo- 
tion of all. Art and discussion film for upper high school grades. 
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Through the P.T.A. you can— 

Learn the facts and findings about the needs of children and take advantage of new information 
on parent, child, and teacher relationships. 

Think creatively with other persons pledged to safeguard children and the world that is theirs. 

Feel a sense of fellowship and communion with millions of people who seek for themselves and 
their children the peace and dignity befitting the family of man. 


Help reach this goal through organized, concerted action, which multiplies your individual 
strength. 


Grow through shared knowledge and common effort into parents and teachers worthy of the 
tasks our generation is called upon to perform. 


. 
Achieve self-fulfillment by participating in a program that enables you to express the com- 
y Pp f g peagte ) c 
passionate concern for others that inheres in the hearts of all of us. 
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